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Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood.— 


That to the world are children ; 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunk below. 
—Longfellow. 


-_ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


—— 


This country will be represented at the 
coming International Conference of Wom- 
en, which occurs this month in Dresden, 
Germany. Mrs. May Wright Sewall, pres- 
ident of the International Council of 
Women, and Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, of 
California, the newly elected head of the 
National Council of Women of the United 
States, sailed last week from New York 
for Europe, to attend the conference. The 
latter representative is a typical product 
of the West, a pioneer of California, as 
were her late father and her husband, 
John W. Swift, who died suddenly while 
representing this country in 1890 in Japan. 
Mrs. Swift, who is of stately bearing, with 
a crown of snowy-white hair, has been 
eminent in all movements for women’s 
advance in humanitarian reform, and 
social lines for many years. She succeed- 
ed the late Sarah B. Cooper as president 
of the Congress of Women of the Pacific 
Coast, an office which she still bolds. 
This year’s conference of the national and 
international women leaders at Dresden is 
preparatory to the quinquennial session of 
the World’s Conncil of Women, which is 
On the calendar at Berlin for the summer 
of 1904, 





For many years the village of Dansville, 
N. Y., has enjoyed a very quiet school 
election, with the number of votes cast 


| open from 12 until 4 o’clock, and in that 
| time 528 votes were cast. Carriages were 
out in force, and Dansville polled the larg- 
est woman vote it has given since the fam- 
ous fight when the high school was estab- 
lished in 1882. There were three trustees 
to be elected for a term of three years. 





The Boston Post is offering a **Double 
Gold Eagle” to the writer of the best let- 
ter received on each side of the discussion 
of the question, ‘‘Should ‘Obey’ be omit- 
ted from the Marriage Service2?”’ The best 
of the letters in the judgment of the Dis- 
cussion Editor, will be submitted to Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, who will make the 
final decision. Letters must be addressed 
to “Editor ‘Obey Discussion,’ the Boston 
Post.”’ 


— ee 


In a report of interviews held with per- 
sons at the different hotels, the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Post of August 1 has the fol- 
lowing: 

“If the impression has gained in the 
East that woman suffrage is a failure in 
Colorado and that our citizens would wel- 
come its repeal, then the Eastern people 
need better information,” said Mr. E. W. 
Freeman, of Denver, at the Raleigh. “I 
went to Colorado a couple of years ago 
deeply prejudiced against female suffrage, 
but since living out there I am forced to 
admit that women use the ballot quite as 
intelligently and conscientiously as men, 
I do not go so far as to say that if it were 
in my power I would confer the voting 
privilege on all women throughout the 
nation, but speaking only for Colorado, it 
is fair to say that the matter has gone be- 
yond the experimental stage and that 
women are in no sort of danger of losing 
their political rights. Nobody out there 
is proposing a repeal of the equal suffrage 
law, and a movement to that effect would 
surely result in failure. If woman suf- 
frage has not been attended with the glo- 
rious results its enthusiastic advocates 
predicted, on the other hand none of the 
ills its opponents foretold has material- 
ized.” 





The question of appointing women in- 
spectors to board incoming vessels and 
assist in the examination of women immi- 
grants at American ports was not finally 
determined by the abandonment of the 
first trial of the plan, last spring. Secre- 
tary Cortelyou has decided to select a 
limited number of women from eligible 
lists furnished by the civil service com- 
mission for appointment as ‘‘matrons’’ in 
the immigration service. The societies 
interested in the welfare of the women 
who come to this country without friends, 
and who need them sadly enough, have 
all protested against the unfair treatment 
and the summary dismissal of the women 
inspectors. Commissioner Williams has 
requested the Civil Service Commissioners 
to prepare an eligible list containing the 
names of twenty-five women eligible to be 
appointed as matrons in the immigration 
service, From this list the names of five 
women who are to be appointed, accord- 
ing to Secretary Cortelyou’s order, will be 
selected. The matrons will receive the 
customary probationary period of ninety 
days. The commissioner says that the 
appointments will not be made before 
September. 


-_--_ 


The appointment of Mra. Lysight as as- 
sessor of Teller County, Col., in place of 
her late husband is referred to by some of 
our exchanges as an act of gallantry on 
the part of the county commissioners. It 
was nothing of the sort. Mrs. Lysight 
appears to have been the best person for 
the place, and under the wise Colorado 
laws there was no reason why it should 
not be given to her. Inanother State she 
might have been permitted to do the work, 
but never to receive public credit for it. 





In India the “Joint Family System”’ 
prevails, the old patriarchal system that 
emphasizes the rights of the family as a 
whole, and denies to any individual mem- 
ber separate possession or privileges. Ac- 
cording to this system members of a fam- 
ily for three generations live together and 
have all things in common. Under the 
influence of Western ideas, however, the 
people are becoming dissatisfied with this 
and other old customs, and a bill in their 
Legislature is now pending which wili do 
away with the ‘Joint system.’’ The In- 
dian government has also tried to remove 
the evil of child marriages, but it has been 
opposed on all sides as yet, women, like 
our American Antis, protesting against 





reform. 





never running over thirty, but the election | *‘Woman’s Day” at Lily Dale, N. Y., 
the afternoon of Aug. 5 was one in which | was a great success this year, with beau- 
great interest was taken. The polls were | tiful weather,a large attendance and much 


enthusiasm, There were addresses by 
Miss Susan B, Anthony, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Miss Harriet May Mills, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton, Mrs. Jane Slocum and Eliza- 
beth Mason. The Sunflower of Lily Dale 
devotes a special issue to equal suffrage, 
printed on yellow paper, and containing 
articles by Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw, 
portraits of them, and much] other inter- 
esting matier. Price, 5 cents. 





MRS. BOLAND AT FRAMINGHAM CHAU- 
TAUQUA. 

On Friday afternoon, August 7, Mrs. 
Esther Frances Boland gave an address at 
the Chautauquan Assembly, at Framing- 
ham, on “The Ballot in the Hands of 
Women as a Means of Home Protection,” 
There was an audience of one hundred 
and fifty or more. 

Before taking up the subject proper, 
Mrs. Boland referred feelingly to the ap- 
proaching celebrations of the birthday of 
Lucy Stone, one to whom, more than to 
almost any other, the women of this gen- 
eration owe a debt of gratitude. A brief 
sketch of Mrs, Stone’s early life was 
given. Her struggle for a college educa- 
tion was recounted, also her subsequent 
labors in behalf of the slaves, and finally 
her earnest devotion to the movement for 
the political emancipation of women, as 
well as numerous other measures of im- 
portance to them. 

Reference was made to her lifelong ef- 
forts in behalf of a law which would give 
to mothers joint custody of their minor 
children. This not having been accom- 
plished in Mrs, Stone’s lifetime, was left 
as a sacred trust to her husband, Henry 
B. Blackwell, to fulfil. ‘‘How well he 
honored this trust,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘is 
shown by the fact that largely through 
his unremitting efforts the desired legis- 
lation was secured a year and a half ago. 
One would fain believe that the glorified 
spirit of Lucy Stone looked down in joy- 
ful satisfaction at beholding the triumph 
of this longed-for measure.” 

Mrs, Boland recalled Mrs. Stone’s part- 
ing admonition, ‘‘Try to make the world 
better,’’ saying that those who had come 
within the range of her influence and had 
felt the inspiration of ber beautiful, win- 
some personality, were trying as hard as 
in them lay to further the reform measure 
which seems fraught with greatest power 
for the realization of this noble aspira- 
tion. 

In giving reasons why the ballot in the 
hands of women would promote the in- 
terests of the home, Mrs. Boland showed 
that many matters bearing upon the 
health and morals of the family come 
under the jurisdiction of State and mu- 
nicipal authorities. Reference was made 
to a remonstrant’s hope that women 
would never “resign the sceptre of home 
for the toil and tumult of politics.’’ This 
was a sentiment in which the speaker 
could heartily concur. But, she declared, 
nothing of the kind is demanded. ‘Be 
assured,’’ she said, ‘‘that the love which 
sprang into being the moment that the 
tiny form was placed in its mother’s arms; 
the love which encompasses it from in- 
fancy to old age, which clings to itthrough 
good and evil report, surviving every 
shock—surely love of this quality will 
easily stand the feeble strain of such par- 
ticipation in the toil and tumult of poli- 
tics’’ as is involved in the exercise of the 
“elective franchise!’ 

The reprehensible methods to which 
women sometimes resort in order to influ- 
ence legislation or to effect reforms were 
deprecated, but t» such methods women 
are forced because of their inability to 
exert direct iafiuence through the recog- 
nized channel—the ballot-box. 

The pathetic spectacle of a woman’s 
tramping across the continent with a 
troop of little children, vainly hoping 
thereby to arouse a public sentiment on 
the question of child labor, which should 
result in its prohibition, was instanced as 
an example of the above. The defeat of 
such a measure in Georgia, where refined, 
influential club women have strained 
every nerve to secure it, was another ex- 
ample of the futility of the much-vaunted 
indirect method of which so much is made 
by the opponents of woman suffrage. 

At the conclusion of the address, which 
occupied nearly an hour, a large number 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson leaflets were dis- 
tributed, and signatures to twenty-five 
enrolment cards were received, the supply 





of the cards giving out before one half 
who wished to do so had signed one. 


-_--_ 


WIFE-MURDER VERSUS RACE-SUICIDE. 








Editors Woman's Journai : 

President Roosevelt's action, of Aug. 3, 
1903, in sending a $300 check to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. H. Signet, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
on the occasion of the birth of their twen- 
tieth child, taken in connection with his 
recent California reference to ‘‘crops of 
children,” his action of March 8, 1903, in 
congratulating Mr. George Cunningham, 
of Gloucester City, N. J., on the birth of 
triplets, and his previous letter to Mrs. 
Van Vorst of New York City, advocating 
large families, affords increasing evidence 
of a coarseness in the President's charac- 
ter which is calculated to create general 
disgust and aversion, 

The President is wedded to a fallacy 
whose prevalence is equalled only by its 
far-reaching capacity for evil, namely, that 
large families are desirable per se, a funda- 
mental social fallacy about which both 
education and religion are strangely and 
culpably silent. Is the President so igno- 
rant as not to know that mere numbers is 
the last thing that parents should covet, 
or the municipality, or the State, or the 
nation? Does he not know that one child 
born thoroughly well-endowed is enough 
better for society than ten children born 
toa lie of utter commonness, with the 
world no better for their having lived? 
Which, pray, does the President rate 
higher—Greece, with her small popula- 
tion and imperishable achievements, or 
China with her teeming millions? day, 
which will he say is better,—the United 
States, small in population but great in 
moral strength, the world-power for lib 
erty and self-government; or the United 
States of the twentieth century, with pop- 
ulation so grown as to enthrone brute 
force as the national ideal, to seek her 
highest national concern no longer in 
social advancement at home, but in foreign 
markets and international complications; 
to sacrifice the highest political ideals on 
the altar of a piratical, conscience-searing, 
soul-destroying commercialism. 

But the chief victim of the President's 
proposed policy would be the womanhood 
of America, subjecting, as it would, one 
half the people to the passions of the 
other half; inflicting in ever-increasing 
severity ‘‘the august martyrdom of moth- 
erhood,’’ multiplying society’s chief dan- 
ger, the unwelcome child; condemning 
women to a life of toil rendered shameful 
by the unworthiness of those served; 
abridging for half the people those birth- 
rights of the soul, education and world- 
knowledge. On President Roosevelt's the- 
ory, woman is not so mucha human being 
as an animal, not so much God’s great 
agent for the idealization and spiritualiza- 
tion of life as a factor in the exercise of 
certain physiological functions common 
to the brutes. Napoleon I, when asked 
the chief need of France, is said to have 
replied, ‘‘Mothers,’’—mothers, not in the 
noble sense in which they may indeed be 
considered the chief desideratum of so- 
ciety, but mothers to the end that he 
might have more fighting men to sacrifice 
to his personal aggrandizement. We can 
well imagine President Roosevelt echoing 
the brutal answer of the French emperor. 
If the women of America do not protest 
against the degradation which the Presi- 
dent of the United States would impose 
upon them, they lack the intelligence and 
spirit with which they are usually credited. 

Providence has given man a wide and 
beautiful and fruitful world. But Provi- 
dence never intended, by these blessings 
to invite its population by a race of ani- 
mals called, by courtesy, human. This 
earth was designed as the home of a race 
of men and women in the image of their 
great Creator; a race with whom the 
physical should ever be subordinated to 
the spiritual; a race with whom the act 
of self-perpetuation, so far from being 
the act of a careless or impulsive moment, 
should be the most deliberate and spirit- 
ual act of the life; a race with whom the 
birth of an immortal soul should be a 
matter of the most profound responsibil- 
ity and significance; a race which should 
regard with alarm any increase in its num- 
bers at the expense of moral or mental 
qualities. When a man is so morally de- 
teriorated as to preach the propagation of 
children as he would the propagation of 
cattle, his vulgarity deserves social ostra- 
cism; and when that man is the President 
of the United States, he merits the swift 
and emphatic condemnation of the Amer- 
ican people. JoHN SAMPSON. 

2212 14th St.. N.W., Washington, D. C. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Ipa M. Tritt has been elected 
treasurer of the New York and Queen’s 
County Street Railway, in which position 
she has ten young women as assistants. 


Miss ELIZABETH PoRTER GOULD of 
Boston, poet of the Massachusetts Floral 
Emblem Society, has just published an 
interesting little book entitled, ‘John 
Adams and Daniel Webster as School- 
masters,’’ 


Miss MINNIE ELOISE KEHOE, a stenog- 
rapher of Pensacola, has secured the en- 
actment by the Legislature of Florida of 
a law providing for the appointment of 
official stenographers in the Circuit Courts 
of the State. 


Miss JESSIE GIBSON, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., who was recently graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, has just entered into partnership with 
her father, and is the first woman archi- 
tect in Indianapolis. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH PENNELL will write 
the authorized life of the late James Mc- 
Neill Whistler. All of the great artist’s 
papers and letters have been given into 
her hands. A happier selection for a 
biographer of Whistler could not have 
been made. 


Miss ANNE BUDDEN, a Methodist mis- 
sionary, since her vacation in this coun- 
try and return to North India, has been 
stirred anew over the cruel wrongs of 
child marriage, the age limit being twelve 
years, and ‘prays that God will once more 
stir up the hearts of his servants, the 
medical missionaries in this country, to 
represent to the government the crying 
wrongs against Hindu girls and get the 
age of consent raised from twelve to six- 
teen,’’ adding, “‘legisiation, of course, is 
not everything, but without it all other 
efforts are unavailing.’’ 


Mrs, STANFORD, just before she left for 
her trip around the world gathered to- 
gether many of her family valuables, cu- 
rios and relics, and presented them to the 
Stanford University Museum. The col- 
lection is made up of articles of many 
descriptions. There are engravings, val- 
uable porcelain ware, and china and glass- 
ware. Silver spoons of artistic workman 
ship of the early centuries form an inter- 
esting part of the collection, There are 
also costly Egyptian and Turkish em- 
broideries, Maltese lace, and some beauti- 
ful examples of Japanese handicraft and 
art. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE M. JEWELL, who 
went through the Peking siege, writes: 
“The government in North China seems 
really to want to control the people and 
keep the peace. Since I returned I have 
been repeatedly through this city and 
have not received one disrespectful word 
or look. There has been some revival of 
Boxerdom in this region, where s0 many 
of our Tsun Hua Christians were massa- 
cred, but native troops were sent aud sev- 
eral Boxer ringleaders were killed. Sev- 
eral others have been tried and executed 
since; so their evil enterprise was nipped 
in the bud.”’ 


Miss CAROLINE L. GREISHAM, a clerk 
in the Civil Service Bureau, has been de- 
tailed, as a result of recent disclosures of 
violation of the Civil Service regulations, 
to make a tour of inspection among the 
large post-offices of the country, and to 
act as a sort of ‘‘postmaster’s adviser.”’ 
Her principal duty will be to interpret 
the Civil Service regulations to the offi- 
cials and point out any oversights or 
neglect to enforce them. Miss Greisham 
has before her a mission of considerable 
delicacy, but she is a woman of tact who 
will try to preserve amenity and avoid 
needless conflict. 


Mrs. ORINDA DupLEY HORNBROOKE, 
of Newton, Mass., read an interesting 
paper at one of the Greenacre meetings 
on her cousin, Sibyl Jones, the silver- 
voiced preacher and missionary of the 
Quakers, born in Maine, a descendant of 
old Gov. Dudley, who was trained in the 
Friends’ school at Providence, of which 
her nephew is vow the principal, but went 
forth to Liberia, to England, France, Nor- 
way, and finally to Palestine, as preacher 
and reformer. She was a contemporary 
and friend of Whittier, a little older than 
he, an celebrated by him in one of his 
poems. She was also an aunt of the emi- 
nent instructor and earnest suffragist, Mr. 
Augustine Jones, and a friend of John 
Bright, who admired her eloquence and 
her noble spirit. 
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MRS. TUTT, ELECTRICAL MANAGER. 

Even in this day of business women, the 
woman who can successfully launch a 
three-million-dollar enterprise demands 
more than passing notice. 

The woman who has done this is Mrs. 
Iva E. Tutt, of Los Angeles, Cal. The 
project which she conceived and which is 
now well under way is the building of two 
big electric plants to furnish power to the 
mines in Arizona. 

Mrs. Tutt is a mechanical and electrical 
engineer who has worked her way up 
until she is recognized as one of the lead- 
ers of her profession in the Southwest. 
Strangely enough, her business career is a 
matter of choice, not necessity. 

“I couldn’t help being an engineer,’ 
she answers in reply to the inevitable 
question. “It was a natural bent. My 
father was an engineer before me, and 
from my earliest childhood I was his con- 
stant companion, going with him on his 
steamboat trips on the Mississippi. He 
treated meas he wouldason. Healways 
explained to me the workings of the ma- 
chinery, and I absorbed the knowledge of 
it as naturally as I learned the English 
language. He subscribed to all the en- 
gineering and scientific periodicals, and 
these I read eagerly. 

“It never occurred to me that I would 
ever make use of this knowledge of me- 
chanics, and I have never taken a college 
course in civil or mechanical engineering. 
While still very young I married and 
moved from my home in Minnesota to my 
husband’s ranch in Montana. We were 
not poor; I bad everything I wanted, but 
I felt that I was unfair to myself when I 
stayed there doing nothing. I don’t care 
for idleness and society and women’s 
clubs. It is so much more interesting to 
conceive a plan for the development of 
some natural resources and work it out, 
thus having something to show for one’s 
time and thought and energy.” 

This was why Mrs. Tutt saved her 
money, and when she had enough gath- 
ered together to invest she went from 
Montana to Los Angeles to look for an in- 
vestment. Here she discovered an open- 
ing for an electric light plant at one of the 
neighboring beach resorts, and organized 
acompany. When it came to finding a 
manager for the company, there seemed 
to be no one available who was better fit- 
ted to undertake it than herself, so she 
was both president and superintendent. 

There were many things that she did 
not understand about electricity. The 
most she had was a well-grounded prac- 
tical knowledge of machinery; and by 
working around the dynamos, seeing 
them set up piece by piece, and by study, 
she soon mastered the problems of am- 
péres, voltage and potentials, as she had 
already done with fly wheels, shafting and 
pistons. 

The electric plant flourished, and lines 
were stretched to give lights to adjoining 
towns along the beach. Meantime Mrs. 
Tutt found time for housekeeping, church 
work and musical studies. But her will 
and energy outran her physical strength, 
and a few years of managing a prosperous 
and growing business, a home and a 
church choir brought her to the verge of 
nervous prostration. To save her health 
she sold out the electric light plant and 
moved to Los Angeles, where she invested 
the proceeds of her sale. 

With the return of physical vigor her 
mind went out again in active search of 
some new venture along her special line 
of work. 

While on a trip to Arizona she discov- 
ered two unused water rights that were 
about to lapse and which could be bought 
for a reasonable sum by any one who 
would promise to organize a company and 
proceed with the storage of water and the 
development of electrical current. Here 
were great possibilities. The water rights 
were in the heart of the mining district, 
where as yet steam and hydraulic power 
are the only ones in use. It took pluck 
and money and hard work to undertake 
such a proposition, but Mrs. Tutt had all 
those to give. She contracted at once for 
the water rights, organized an engineer- 
ing party and followed the transit every 
step of the way back into the mountains, 
following the course of the creek over a 
difficult and dangerous abandoned trail, 
where few men and no woman had ever 
gone before. For weeks she was in the 
saddle all day long, sleeping under a tent 
or wagon bed at night; and when she re- 
turned, bruised from head to foot by fall- 
ing rocks and broken branches of trees 
and tangled underbrush, she had all plans 
formulated in her mind for the prosecu- 
tion of her work. 

The next step was the financing of the 
enterprise. She was willing to risk her 
own money, and this helped to interest 
additional capital. Two companies were 
formed, one to build a 6,000 horse power 
plant, the other 7,500 horse power. Of 
both companies Mrs. Tutt is vice-president 
and general manager, and she has entire 
charge of tbe construction work of both 





plants. The headquarters of both com- 
panies are at Prescott, Ari., and the board 
of directors of each is so divided that 
whether Mrs. Tutt is at Prescott or Los 
Angeles, there is a quorum for business. 
Her salary of $2,500 a year is a small mat- 
ter as compared with what she expects to 
receive in dividends when the plants are 
ready for operation. 

This womar displayed her keen busi- 
ness sense in securing the passage of a 
bill, at the last sessson of the Arizona 
Legislature, providing for the exemption 
from taxation of her companies for a term 
of years. By this means there is an 
annual saving of many thousands of dol- 
lars. 

The idea was Mrs. Tutt’s own, and she 
undertook it with the knowledge that the 
Democratic party, which controlled the 
Legislature, bad a plank in its platform 
opposing concessions of all kinds. She 
had her attorneys draw up the bill, which 
she took personally to Phenix, making an 
individual canvass of the members of both 
houses. She argued that her companies 
were pioneers in an enterprise that would 
be of lasting benefit to the Territory. 
whose mineral resources are its chief 
claim to wealth, and whose surface has 
only been scratched as yet; and, besides, 
that they were bringing into the Territory 
several millions of dollars, a large per- 
centage of which would be distributed 
there in wages. So potent were her argu- 
ments that when the bill came up it was 
presented by the leader of one of the three 
factions into which the Legislature is 
divided, seconded by the leader of the 
second, and supported by the leader of 
the third, securing all but three votes,— 
ConJensed from the N. Y. Sun. 
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MRS. STANTON TO KATE SANBORN. 

The followiag letter addressed by Mrs. 
Stanton t» Kate Sanborn, Feb. 17, 1902, 
has never befure appeared in print: 

Women in general are laboring under 
the false impression that certain periods 
of their lives are fraught with dangers. 

If they are well born, of parents who 
have lived all their lives on a high moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual plane, and if 
they themselves live in harmouy with the 
laws of their being, eat moderately, dress 
rationally, with low beels, light skirts, 
and loose upper garments, and breathe 
two thousand cubic feet of fresh air an 
hour, night and day, the age of fifty, in- 
stead of being a perilous period, will be 
one of added power, grace, and beauty. 

Then the vital forces, heretofore devot- 
ed to maternity, will be garnered in the 
brain. Those who have a talent for au- 
thorship and oratory will write and speak 
with new eloquence and power. The 
sculptors and artists will give to their 
statues and portraits an exalted beauty 
and spirituality unknown before. Those 
in the business world will bring added 
common sense and executive ability to 
every trade and profession. When their 
thoughts no longer dwell, as now, on 
sickness, danger, and death, their declin- 
ing years will be vigorous and happy. 

When woman awakes to the beauty of 
science, philosophy, and government, then 
will the first note of harmony be touched, 
then will the great organ of humanity be 
played on all its keys, with every stop 
rightly adjusted, and with louder, loftier 
strains the march of civilization will be 
immeasurably quickened. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


ee 


CITY’S DEBT TO THE COUNTRY. 

The poverty and squalor of the country 
is no less terrible than that of the city. 
Indeed, suffering is very much increased 
by the isolation and inadequate appliances 
of country homes. I cannot help telling 
of an instance of the finest kind of charity 
which came recently under my observa- 
tion. It was the gracious deed, I am 
happy to say, of a woman who is a mem- 
ber of this church. Ina poor home near 
her own country house she found a little 
child in a close, dark room, suffering in- 
tensely from a disease which had been 
wrongly treated by an unskilled physi- 
cian. She called a competent doctor, let 
the air and sunshine into the room, sup- 
plied the necessary food and medicine, 
and with her own hands ministered to the 
wasted and fevered body. I could tell of 
another woman, also a member of this 
church, frail and delicate herself, who in 
an emergency which brought sorrow and 
death to a country home, rendered ser- 
vice which no money could buy, personal 
service which required courage and 
strength and tenderness. 

It is such Christ-like service as this, of 
Christian women of the city to those who 
so sorely need their help in the country, 
that goes far to offset the barbaric dis- 
play, the ostentatious parade of wealth, 
the corrupting immorality of others. 
Here is the type of influence which is per- 
vasive and continuous, which must in 





time lead to marked social and economic 
changes. 

Old Home Week, with its banners and 
dinners and bonfires and generous gifts, is 
all right; but, after all, the greatest influ- 
ence for good is to come not from a day 
or a week but from a continuous residence 
of months. The work which such people 
can do requires patience, it must be done 
without the spirit of egotism or patronage. 
The dweller of the countryside is proud 
and independent,—his independence 
amounts sometimes to what we may think 
is the stubbornness of the stone wall, and 
his pride becomes prejudice and bigotry. 
But he needs the city dweller, and the city 
dweller can come close to his brother of 
the soil if he will. The dweller of the 
city has larger means, a more alert mind, 
broader horizons of thought, greater en- 
terprise. The country towos need these 
qualities to-day, as the dry mountain 
brook beds need the rain. 

Without ceasing to be rural communi- 
ties, without losing the characteristic 
charm of the village, they need the enter- 
prise, the quick sense of the beautiful, 
the life-giving stimulus of the city. From 
certain evil characteristics of the city may 
the Lord forever preserve them,—from 
its vulgarity, from its restlessness, from 
its overweening pride, from its low stand- 
ards of morality; but of its finer spirit, of 
its civic consciousness, of its quick adapt- 
ability to desirable change, its culture, 
its freedom, its light, there cannot be too 
much, Men and women of the right sort 
during their sojourn in the country can if 
they will mold its character, bring new 
resources, larger ways of living. They 
can raise the moral tone of any commu- 
nity, they can introduce sane and health- 
ful amusements, they can make beautiful 
what is now merely coarse and common- 
place. 

In nearly every community there is 
room for some distinctive employment, 
like those which bring pleasure and profit 
to the people of Deerfield. It is wholly 
possible to arouse again that native inge- 
nuity, that skill in handicraft, which was 
the original basis of the industrial devel- 
opmentof New England. To-day, however, 
instead of going forth to do pioneer work 
in railroad building and factory construc- 
tion, it may be domiciled at home. 

A new era is before the New England 
village, with the opening of markets by 
the trolley, with improvements in agri- 
cultural methods, with the development 
of native arts and crafts. In this new 
era the sojourner from the city should 
play a prominent part, with wise and 
friendly counsel, with ready encourage- 
ment and inspiration, with the example of 
gracious and generous living, witk per- 
sonal faith and personal service. In this 
way ancient prejudice will be broken 
down, the advantages of city and country 
will be combined, and the debt of the city 
to the country will be paid. Once more 
will come forth from the old homesteads 
men fit to match the mountains,--a new 
breed, with the strength and ruggedness 
of the old, the suppleness and the refine- 
ment of the new. 

Let us remember our personal responsi- 
bllity, no matter how long or short our 
stay in the country. Let us remember 
that it is character which counts, it is 
service which is influential. If our gifts 
cannot be large, we can contribute some- 
thing which shall be infinitely precious 
and enduring. Our lives may be as gra- 
cious and as helpful as that of Whittier’s 
heroine in “‘Among the Hills:” 


Our homes are cheerier for her sake, 
Our dooryards brighter blooming ; 
And all about the social air 
Is sweeter for her coming. 


Unspoken homilies of peace ; 
Her daily life is preaching; 

The still refreshment of the dews 
Is her unconscious teaching. 


The coarseness of a ruder time 
Her finer mirth displaces ; 

A subtle sense of pleasure fills 
Each rustic spot she graces. 


REV. N. M. HAL, 





MISS BARTON PLANS A GREAT ORGANIZ- 
ATION. 

A great national relief organization 
with branches in every city and town in 
the United States, with branch No. 1 in 
her native town of Oxford, is proposed by 
Miss Clara Barton, founder and presi- 
dent of the Red Cross. The plan has been 
formulated by Miss Barton in anticipation 
of the time when she must necessarily lay 
down the work. It is her ambition that 
something permanent for the aid of hu- 
manity be established. Miss Barton pro- 
poses that a national fund be established, 
to be at ready command of a finance com- 
mittee of men of national reputation when 
calamity breaks upon the country. She 
proposes that the organization be known 
as the National Society of Red Cross. It 
is her aim to establish central executive 
offices, from which will be directed the 
new educational movement for popular 
instruction in the first aid methods and 
treatment of the injured. Out of the na- 
tional fund permanent executive offices 





may be built which shall be the home of 
the National Red Cross Society. Miss 
Barton has already received assurance 
from leading citizens in severa) States 
that what assistance they can give to the 
great organization will be given willingly. 
Miss Barton has had her plans under con- 
sideration a long time, but she preferred 
to make her first public statement in her 
native town. A preliminary organization 
of branch No. 1 has been made in Oxford, 
with Alfred M. Chaffee chairman, and F. 
O. Bixby secretary. 


LABOR UNIONS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 








There is a new aspect in the question of 
suffrage for women that has not as yet 
aroused the attention that it will demand 
some day. It is that everywhere labor 
unions are heart and soul in its favor. 
People may think what they please of 
labor unions; they may approve or abhor 
them, but one thing is certain, they are to 
be reckoned with. They are not wholly 
consolidated as yet, but becoming more 
and more so; already a power, and becom- 
ing stronger with every year. They are 
as yet only groping for what they want. 
One day they will attain to it. 

Now Miss Laughlin has been at work in 
Montana. On her arrival in the State a 
few months ago, there was hardly any or- 
ganized effort being made; everything 
seemed to be at loose ends, But in Mon- 
tana the labor unions are strong, and hold 
the balance of power. Their State Con- 
vention adopted strong resolutions in 
favor of equal suffrage. One-fourth of 
the State’s population is concentrated at 
Butte; the union there is made up of del- 
egates from 40 branches. Miss Laughlin 
addressed 20 labor unions, and every one 
of them passed resolutions for suffrage. 
Petitions were circulated, and 3,500 indi- 
vidual signatures affixed. At legislative 
hearings there was not standing room, 
The vote in the Lower House stood 41 in 
favor to 23 opposed; in the Senate, 12 in 
favor to 13 opposed. 

In all comments 6n the death of Miss 
Helen Blackburn, the leading equal suf- 
fragist of England, whose loss is consid- 
ered irreparable, prominence is given to 
her efforts not only to help forward all 
women industrial workers by influencing 
legislation in their behalf, but in rousing 
them to a sense of their deprivation and 
needs, and this effort is constantly being 
made inEngland. At tbe annual meeting 
in Leeds, congratulations were in order as 
to the work done in organizing working 
women. Among tailoresses alone, 9,000 
had signed petitions; 61 out of 76 trade 
councils bad signed officially, and 65 
unions and branches of unions represent- 
ing over 170,000 persons. At the annual 
meeting of the Southport suffrage society 
the report recorded petitions signed by 
68,000 women workers praying for their 
own enfranchisement. At the annual 
meeting of the Edinburg society the ac- 
tive interest in woman suffrage exhibited 
by the women textile workers in Scottish 
manufacturing towns was one of the in- 
teresting movements commented upon.— 
Springfield Republican. 

-<e- 
HONORS FOR ENGLISHWOMEN. 

For the first time in the history of the 
University of London, honorary degrees 
were on June 24 conferred by the Senate, 
the recipients being the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, Lord Kelvin, and Lord Lis- 
ter. Vice-Chancellor Pye-Smith presented 
the Princess for the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music in the following terms: 
“This University was the first to open her 
doors to the fairer and the better half of 
mankind. It is therefore fitting that one 
of our honorary degrees should be given 
to an illustrious lady, who has the art of 
winning loyalty and love, in whose life is 
the law of kindness, who has the Scientia 
Scientiarium which is wisdom, and the 
sympathy which is half the art of healing. 
But all these gifts are united in harmony, 
and it is therefore for a degree in music 
that I present Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales.’’ 





At the spring graduation ceremonial 
of Edinburgh University Miss Flora Clift 
Stevenson, chairman of the Edinburgh 
School Board, who was loudly applauded, 
was presented for the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. The deansaid: ‘I feel 
that in Miss Stevenson’s case, words of 
introduction are almost superfluous, for 
she has lived her life before the eyes of 
her fellow citizens. Miss Stevenson ap- 
pears here to-day that we may stamp with 
the seal of academic approval the splen- 
did services which she has rendered in the 
cause of education. Herself a lady of 
many accomplishments and wide culture, 
she has earned the lasting gratitude of the 
intellectual sisterhood in this country; 
for it isdue in no small measure to her 
activity and sympathetic support that the 
movement which, thirty-six years ago, 
created the Association for the Higher 
Education of Women ultimately culmi- 





nated in the admission of ladies to cup. 
ricula and degrees in the Scottish ypj. 
versities. Miss Stevenson’s relations to 
the Edinbargh School Board are unique, 
for she was a member of the first board 
appointed by the 1872 Act, she has been a 
member of all subsequent boards, and she 
is now serving on what is probably the 
last of its race. Her appointment to the 
chairmanship of the board three years ago 
was a fitting recognition of her indefatj. 
gable zeal, and her reélection within the 
last few days shows how well she has re. 
tained the confidence of her colleagues, 
But Miss Stevenson’s sphere of influence 
extends far beyond the school board. She 
strenuously promoted the movement for 
the establishment of ‘day industria} 
schools, and the Act of 1873 is sometimes 
known by her name; she has served op 
important Departmental Committees on 
Habitual Offenders and Reformatories, 
and she is associated with other public 
bodies too many to enumerate, The Uni. 
versity rejoices to manifest its apprecia. 
tion of Miss Stevenson’s distinguished ca. 
reer of public service by begging her to 
accept its Doctorate in Laws.” 

Deputations from the women graduates 
and undergraduates of the University vis. 
ited Miss Stevenson at her home bearing 
congratulations, 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE SONG OF STEAM. 





(From the Armenian of D. M. ARSHAG.) 


In the soft lap of the devouring fire 
The water sings its love with warm desire, 
Until its liquid life doth quite expire. 


And yet this song, although as light as wind, 

Has aJl the strength of love suppressed be. 
hind, 

By which it land and sea doth rule and bind. 





WHAT WOMEN HAVE DONE FOR FORESTRY 
BY MARY E, MUMFORD, 

Pennsylvania claims the woman who 
first took an active interest in the study 
of economic forestry, Miss Mira L. Dock, 
of Harrisburg, who as a girl was accus- 
tomed to accompany her father in his va- 
cation recreations through the interior 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and became, 
through her intimate acquaintance with 
them, a devout lover of the forests. She 
was early impressed with the magnifi- 
cence of the domain which had fallen to 
the inheritors of ‘‘Penn’s Woods,”’ and re- 
alized also what wasteful use they were 
making of their heritage. Her deep in- 
terest in the subject led her to go in 1895 
to Ann Arbor and take a special course in 
botany and such elements of forestry as 
the University of Michigan was giving at 
that time. With this scientific knowl- 
edge added to ber own first-hand studies 
of the woods she felt equipped to talk to 
the people of Pennsylvania of their neg- 
lected responsibilities. 

She made freezing journeys to the farm- 
ers’ institutes in midwinter, and she did 
not shun the roasting sessions of the 
teachers’ institutes inSeptemher; but she 
made her strongest points, perhaps, among 
theintelligent women whom she addressed 
in the clubs throughout the State. 

The assembled women of the common- 
wealth were addressed by Miss Dock at 
the meeting of the State Federation at 
Harrisburg in October, 1897. A_ place 
was given her on the program of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Miss Dock also spoke at the Denver bien- 
nial in 1898, and at the Milwaukee bien- 
nial of 1900. The interest aroused at 
these meetings resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee on forestry 
in the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at its convention held at Los An- 
geles in May, 1902. 

Anotber Pennsylvania woman took an 
early interest in forestry. This was Miss 
Edith Wright, of Philadelphia, now Mrs. 
John Gifford, of New Jersey. In the year 
1896, Mrs. Gifford appeared before the 
New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs with a fine exhibit of pictures and 
charts directing attention to the necessity 
of legislation which should protect the 
woods and prevent the devastating fires in 
the southern portion of the State. She 
also urged national or interstate action 
which should preserve the Palisades of 
the Hudson. At the instance of Mrs. Gif- 
ford the first resolutions on forest preser- 
vation vere passed at the General Federa- 
tion meeting held at Louisville in the 
spring of 1896. 

Previous to the meeting of the General 
Federation at Los Angeles notes of inquiry 
were addressed to all State organizations 
asking whether the women of the State 
were interested in forestry, what they 
were doing, and whether they felt the 
need of better laws. The replies showed 
that the women were much aroused, and 
the cry for improved legislation was 4l- 
most universal. 

In Maine a committee had been 4p- 
pointed to bring before the Legislature 
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the subject of the reservation and preser- 
vation of the forests, and to demand a 
larger appropriation for the work of the 
land commission. 

Connecticut women were providing for 
the use of arrestors for forest fires. Using 
means to prevent trolleys from injuring 
trees along the highways. 

Delaware was moving for the preserva. 
tion of her holly and evergreens. 

South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennes. 
see, besides asking for local legislation, 
were actively urging the reservation of 
mountain lands for the proposed Appa- 
lachian Park. 

In a Wisconsin town they had purchased 
and were managing a fine wooded park for 
the benefit of the public. 

Colorado women, through their inces- 
sant agitation of the subject by means of 
social and scientific meetings, published 
articles, and lectures, have preserved the 
clit! dwellings and pueblo ruins in the 
southern part of the State as interesting 
historical relics. 

Perhaps the work which stirs one’s 
blood the most has been done in Minnesota 
under the guidance of such devoted lead- 
ers as Mrs, Lydia Williams and Mrs, Wil- 
liam E. Bramhall. A government reser- 
vation in Northern Minnesota was to have 
been opened and sold. Through the ef- 
forts of a committee of women proceed- 
ings were stayed and the public were en- 
lightened as to the nature of the proposed 
“grab.’’ Then with letter and petition, 
with journeys through the State and to 
the national capital, they labored to secure 
from Congress some method of opening 
the reservation which would do justice 
to the Indian and place the_untillable 
land under the National Bureau of Fores- 
try, to secure a permanent forest reserve 
at the headwaters of the Mississippi. This 
propaganda was persistently carried on 
against the violent opposition of lumber- 
menu and town-site speculators. A fores- 
try bill brought forward by the State fire 
warden was passed by the Legislature of 
1902, and Mrs. Bramhall had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing that the result was the 
outcome of interest aroused by her ap- 
peals to the House and Senate in behalf 
of the woman’s memorial and also in be- 
half of general forest protection. 

It is no doubt a national impulse with 
woman to preserve in homeand society all 
that makes for the grace and beauty of 
life. Perhaps this impulse first led her to 
care for the forests, but in them she has 
found economic problems which stir the 
deepest interest. The woman from the 
Atlantic slope who went to the biennial 
at Los Angeles last year, and who thought 
herself far afield in forestry, saw reaches 
she had not dreamed of in the need of 
irrigation in the West, and her imagina- 
tion was fired with the thought that those 
bare hills could again be covered with 
verdure, those deserts could blossom as 
the rose.—The Chautauquan for August. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE PROGRAMME IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


Not only are equality of rights for women 
and equal pay for equal work specified 
in the Programme of the Progressive Club 
just issued, but also the following: 

2. THE HEALTH OF THE COMMUNITY. 

(a) Provision to be made for the careful 
examination of all articles of food im- 
ported from abroad and the prohibition of 
any injurious to health, 

(b) The prohibition of the importation 
of opium and similar substances except 
for medicinal purposes. 

8. THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE, 

Provision to be made for the establish- 
ment of a court of conciliation and arbi- 
tration with a view to the maintenance of 
industrial peace within the Common- 
wealth. 

4, THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE, 

(a) The military and naval forces to be 
organized for strictly defensive purposes. 

(b) A voluntary citizen soldiery to be 
encouraged in preference to regular mili- 


tary forces, 
-=-><-e- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The Peace Society of New York will 
erect a $40,000 monument, typifying 
Peace, at the World’s Fair, St. Louis. 

During the year ending May 31, 1903, 
over ten million dollars were given in the 
United States for founding new libraries. 
This vast sum was given by over five 
hundred people in sums ranging from 
$500 up to six millions, 


Chicago will celebrate her hundredth 
birthday Sept. 26, not the hundredth birth- 
day of the city, but of Fort Dearborn, 
which stood on the site of the city. Fort 
Dearborn was built in 1804, and Chicago 
was incorporated as a city in 1837, 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has just issued a pamphlet entitled 
“Thirty Poisonous Plants,’’ which any 


one can have for the asking. From it is 
learned the fact that nearly all the cases 
of skin poisoning are from poison ivy or 
poison sumac, 


The State Supreme Court of Utah has 
| decided that a man is under moral! but not 
legal obligations to support his plural 
wives aod educate his children by such 
unions. The Supreme Court holds that, 
“notwithstanding plural marriage is one 
of the essential tenets of the Mormon 
church,” in the absence of a definite legal 
marriage agreement the legal status of 
marriage cannot arise. 


Three Italian women applied recently 
for work on the Chicago street-cleaning 
force. Oneof them had worked two years 
in Naples handling freight, wheeled a 
wheelbarrow at the excavation of Pompeii, 
and had carried bricksin Naples. Another 
had worked in the vineyards near Milan, 
had tamped down stones in the streets, 
and for a year had been harnessed witha 
dog to haul a milk wagon. The third had 
worked eight years in Italy cleaning 
streets, and had worked in stone quarries 
two years, Mrs. Paul, the woman super- 
intendent of a Chicago ward cleaning bri- 
gade was in favor of employing the women, 
but Superintendent Solon though they 
had better stick to housework. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHITE-THROATS IN FRANCONIA. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE 





In the rose-flush of morn, 

As the mountain mists rise 
Wraith-like, kissing the skies,— 
As the peaks, one by one, 

Bathe their crests in the sun, 
Lo, a voice from the woods, 
Thrilling, delicate, clear, 
Dwells trembling in the ear, 
And, like a faery horn, 

Melts on the solitudes. 


Surely the mountaineer 

Never returns in dreams 

To the old, birch-hung streaims— 

Never in visions sees, 

Bounding the lofty trees, 

Blush of a dawning day 

But that ethereal strain 

Thrills o’er bis heart again, 

Spirit-like, silver-clear, 

Sky-born—the white-throat’s lay! 
—August Atlantic. 
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THE BLUE AND WHITE HAT. 





‘*‘Where’s Elsie?’? demanded Papa Doc- 
tor, coming in breathless from the office. 
“I’ve just had atelephone from Mrs, Wa- 
ters. She went down to Briny Beach last 
week, but she thinks she isn’t getting on 
as well as she expected, and she wants me 
to come down this afternoon and bring 
Elsie with me. You know she so enjoys 
having Elsie sing to her.’’ 

It was not long before she was seated 
on the red plush cushions of the car be- 
side Papa Doctor, the long blue ribbons 
of her new hat fluttering gaily in the 
breeze that blew in through the open 
window. 

Now this blue and white hat was Elsie’s 
especial pride. Mamma herself had said 
she had never before had one so becoming, 
and Elsie felt that the wearing of it on a 
week-day was an event in itself, to say 
nothing of the trip. 

For a time she watched the baby in 
front of her as he laughed and cooed 
over the back of the seat; but pretty soon 
the little head nodded and the blue eyes 
grew heavy, and his mother cuddled him 
down for a nap. 

Then Elsie made a discovery. ‘*Why,”’ 
she said to herseif, ‘‘all that I can see of 
the big world is just a merry-go-round, 
and I’m on the edge of it, but it’s going 
backward! How s’prised that boy out 
there on the road would be if he knew he 
was going so fast in the merry-go-round!”’ 
and she laughed softly to herself as the 
boy whirled out of sight. And then she 
watched a white house on a hill far away, 
as it seemed to glide round the outer edge 
of the great circle. 

At last a tiny, unpainted house swung 
into view. There were vines about the 
windows, and in the yard a large maple 
spread its graceful arms to make a pleas- 
ant shelter. 

Under the tree was a little girl about 
Elsie’s size, playing with a row of rag 
dolls. She was flying by so fast that Elsie 
leaned out a little to watch her. 

‘Take care, Elsie!’’ said Papa Doctor, 
laying a hand on her shoulder. Elsie 
drew in her head so suddenly that the 
blue and white hat caught on the edge of 
the window and was gone in an instant. 

“Oh! oh!” cried Elsie, starting up in her 
auxiety to do something. ‘My hat’s 
gone! Do make the cars stop!’’ But 
Papa Doctor explained how impossible it 
was to stop the train just for a little girl’s 
hat, and promised her that she should 
have another as soon as they reached 
Briny Beach. 

Everybody was sorry for Elsie. The 
boy behind her offered his bag of peanuts; 
an old lady further back sent her a pep- 








permint, and the baby’s mamma in front 
put the baby, who by this time had fin- 
ished his nap, up on her shoulder again 
to amuse Elsie over the back of the seat. 

Then Papa Doctor folded his newspaper 
to make a cap for Elsie’s head, and told 
her a funny story, and by the time they 
reached Briny Beach her teare were al- 
most forgotten, and her great trouble had 
dwindled into merely a sore spot in her 
memory. But it broke out afresh as Papa 
Doctor led her along the street, still wear- 
ing the paper cap, for it was too cool for 
her to go bareheaded. They went to the 
nearest millinery store, where the only 
little girl’s hat to be found was one made 
of heavy straw, trimmed with loops of its 
own braid. 

Poor Elsie tried her best to sing her 
happy kindergarten songs, as she sat 
perched on achair by Mrs, Water’s bed- 
side; but that lady soon found that some- 
thing was the matter, and questioning 
Elsie, she drew out the whole story, 

Two weeks later a messenger boy 
brought a large parcel for Elsie, Hastily 
opening it, she found a white hat trimmed 
with blue ribbons, very much like the one 
she had lost, and she could hardly wait 
for mamma to read the letter that came 
with it. 


The note was from Mrs, Waters, who | 





* | 
had returned home almost well again a | 


day or two before, and it read: 


My Dear Elsie; I have a friend living 
in the neighborhood of the little house by 
the maple tree, and | stopped off to see 


her as I came home, to make inquiries | 


about your hat, thinking it possible | 
might recover it. But after learning that 
the little girl with the rag dolls, who’ lives 
alone with her grandmother, has been 
wearing her sunbonnet to church all sum- 
mer, when all the other little girls wore 
hats, and that when a beautiful hat came 
flying to her from the car window she 
thought it was a real gift from the fairies, 
of course I couldn’t bear to say anything 
to her about it. 

But since you lost your hat while com- 
ing to see me, I want to send you one just 
as nearly like yours as | could get it, from 
your description, and I hope it will give 
you as much pleasure as its twin is giving 
the little girl under the maple tree.— 
Youth's Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 





The editor of a weekly newspaper in 
Australia offers himself as a prize to the 
woman who writes the best essay on the 
duties of a wife. 


Gray—lI hear your son has finished his 
collegiate course. Did he graduate with 
honors? 

Grim—Lots of them; but they were all 
attached to the names of the other stu- 
dents, 


Church—They say that it is no use for 
a person to try and signal a street car in 
Newark, N. J., with his hands. 

Gotham—No; I suppose the conductor 
would think that he was only brushing 
away mosquitoes.— Yorkers Statesman. 


Mr. Perkins—That’s a pretty 
lookin’ boy you have there, Sam, 

Mr. Dobbs—He’s good enough if he 
wasn’t so all fired slow. Why, if that boy 
had a’ had the job buildin’ the ark we 
wouldn’t a’ had the flood yit.— Rochester 
Democrat. 


likely 


“The confusion of tongues in the tower 
of Babel must have been dreadfully an- 
noying.”’ 

“Yes, indeed. Think of not being able 
to make the elevator boy understand what 
floor you wanted to get off at.’’—Kansas 
City Journal. 


New Boarder—I say, Mrs. Smith, isn’t 
there any way of turning on fresh water 
in the bathtub? The water in the tub 
doesn’t look over clean. 

Mrs. Smith—Well, I declare it does beat 
all how particular some folks are! More’n 
half a dozen boarders have washed in 
that water, and you’re the first to find 
fault with it, 


Greene—What’s the matter with you, 
Fred? You look as though you'd lost all 
your friends. 

Blew—Don’t say a word. | little thought 
when I married a year ago that my family 
would be broken up so soon, 

Greene—You don’t mean your wife is 
dead or that she has left you? 

Blew—Oh, no, my wife is all right; but 
our cook has given warning. It’s dread- 
ful! 


This story of the German emperor is 


vouched for by M. A. P.: At dinner one 


night, when the emperor was staying with 
Lord Lonsdale, a guest quoted a little- 
known passage from Shakspeare, and, 
that there should be no mistake as to its 
source, ended with the words, ‘‘as the 
divine William said.’ Turning to his 
host, the emperor said, with a puzzled 
expression: ‘‘Curious! I do not remem- 
= that my sainted grandfather ever said 
that!”’ 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— BY — . 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





‘Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


This volume contains translations of | 


sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—bDr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” . 


We feel that much of the originai spirit {s left, | 


and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
wetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
England, or persecuted Armenia. — New 
Journal 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 


- 


much of the native fire into her translations... .*. | 
hese verses give us a very high opinion of the | 


iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Phat a second edition of the Armenian’ Poem. 
8 already in press, although the first has not yet 
een out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
mterest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
ion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Truscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought | 


ind spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
uccessful in giving in English forms an extreme 
\y interesting series of noteworthy poems from 


che literary stores of a long-suffering people.— | 


Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
‘al genius... . [tis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
i history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—ft. Hon. James Bryce. 

fhe poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
2xtend through all the passions that go to make 
ip man's life —-love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ste. Miss Blackwell's work has been well donc, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wad poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
wauties.... 1t is apparent that the translator 
is not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
ltogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Post. 


These poems revealas by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinetively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender,— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—N. ¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. ‘Ihey 
breathe a gentle fragrance, The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Methodist 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
.. . We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these exquisite poems, 
for they have been written ina land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty. —Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
» etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the es aye | 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. An¢ 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and — 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fine 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter. 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “L read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked, The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its gy enn A some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
po people in a new manner, along new 
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| are now located in their new building, 
| built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
| menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
| continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secreta: y, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M.,, M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


| The oldest coéducational medical school 
} in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 


| Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 
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For catalogues and information apply tu 


| FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
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INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. A press 
and printing oftice for ordinary work. 

This propery is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is ajl paid for. 

IT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
| subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
| one of those who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adellar to-day may be worth many further on 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until] payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DAY AT 
OCEAN PARE. 


Old Orchard, Tuesday, Aug. 25, 1903. 


The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its regular mid-summer meeting at 
Ocean Park, Old Orchard, Tuesday, Aug. 25. 
The morning session will open at 10 o’clock, 
and the program will be filled by Miss Mar- 
garet Koch and Miss Laura A. De Meritte. 
Miss Gail Laughlin will probably also be 
present at this meeting. 

Basket lunch in Porter Memorial Hall at 
noon. 

The afternoon session will open at 2 
o’clock, and will be occupied by Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw. 

A cordial invitation is extended to any 
visitors in the vicinity of Old Orchard to at- 
tend this meeting, and in so doing not only 
enjoy a delightful day, but will also aid the 
cause of suffrage in Maine. 





In connection with this call, we announce 
a suffrage meeting at Yarmouth, on the after- 
noon of Thursday, Aug. 20th. This meeting 
is in connection with the Christian Endeavor 
Summer School, and has been arranged for 
by Miss Margaret Koch, field secretary of 
the C. E. Union of Maine. 

Lucy Hopart Day. 

Pres. Maine W.S. A. 
oo 
LUCY STONE AS A MOTHER. 

The following letter was read at the 
celebration of Lucy Stone’s birthday by 
the Warren Woman Suffrage League at 
Mrs. Stone’s old home, now the home of 
her niece, Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, near 
West Brookfield, Mass., on Aug. 13. 

Among these beautiful hills where my 
mother was born and grew up, and where 
in my childhood I passed so many sum- 
mers with her, some of those who love 
her memory have come together to cele 
brate her birthday, and I am asked to 
send a'word of greeting. 

Even now, ten years after her death, it 
is hardly possible for me to speak or write 
of my mother without tears. 

In addition to all that she did and all 
that she was to humanity at large, she 
was to her child the best, the wisest and 
the tenderest of mothers. Motherhood 
was to her the crowning joy of life, and 
its duties among the highest and most 
sacred, never to be slighted for any cause, 
however important. No words can do 
justice to the ever-watchful care and pro- 
tection, the wise forethought, in large 
things and small, and the warm, ineffable 
love and tenderness with which she sur 
rounded her child. She believed that in 
all normal women the maternal instinct 
was so deep and strong that for the sake 
of their children, if for no other reason, 
they would be sure to use their ballots to 
bring about the best conditions for so- 
ciety. 

Her motherliness overflowed the limits 
of her own home, and extended itself to 
all weak creatures in need of protection 
and help. It overflowed upon all whom 
she loved. As she lay on her death-bed, 
her aged brother, twelve years her senior, 
said to her with tears, ‘You have always 
been more like a mother than a sister to 
me.’ Her heart was drawn to all chil 
dren, pretty or ugly, rich or poor, clean 
or dirty; and all children were drawn to 
her, as naturally as flowers turn to the 
sup. Her face always beamed at the sight 
of a baby. On her lecturing tours, she 
was the delight of the children at all the 
homes where she was entertained. A 
hundred times, on her journeys, she 
helped some tired and anxious young 
mother to care for and quiet a crying 
child; and fractious babies soon grew 
peaceful in her arms, feeling the soothing 
influence of her calmness and strength. 

She did infinitely more than care for 
the physical welfare of the young lives 
entrusted to her charge. Day by day and 
hour by hour she watched for every 
chance to instill high principles; and, all 
the time, what she was preached more 
eloquently than anything she could say. 
To live in the same house with such a 
mother was like growing up under the 
shadow of Bunker Hill monument. 

Two things I have always been proud 
of—that my mother nursed me from her 
own breast, and that she made me obey 
her. Most of the frivolous women who 
sneer at ‘‘strong-minded’’ mothers seem 
unable to perform either office for their 
children. Those of us who had the good 
fortune to have strong-minded mothers 
know that there are no better mothers in 
the world. Indeed, we doubt if any weak- 











minded mother could be half as satisfac- 


tory. 

Voices abler and more eloquent than 
mine will speak to-day of her work for 
women and for humanity. I speak of her 
only as ‘a mother. No woman ever lived 
who better deserved the Scriptural de- 
scription of a virtuous woman: ‘Her cbil- 
dren shall rise up and call her blessed; 
her husband also, and he praiseth her.’’ 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

The following from Mrs. Stone’s niece 
was also read: 

CHILMARK, MAss., AuG6. 11, 1903. 

My Dear Phebe—I wish very much that 
it had been possible for me to be with you 
on the thirteenth, that my presence might 
speak of the love I felt for her whose 
memory is to be honored then. From a 
little child the desire to please her was 
one of my inspirations—and to be with 
her, after 1 was a woman, made me feel 
stronger for life’s duties. I count my 
kinship as a very precious possession, It 
is a beautiful thing to carry such ideals as 
hers through a world that has great need 
of them. 

With warmest sympathy, and loving re- 
membrance, EmMaA L. BLACKWELL. 





LUCY STONE’S DAY IN ENGLAND. 

The following letter, just received from 
the officers of the International Suffrage 
Committee, will be of interest to our 
readers: 

Lonvon, ENG., AuG. 6, 1903. 
To Mrs. Chapman Catt, Hon. Secretary of the 
American Sub-committee of the Interna- 
tional Women's Suffrage Committee. 
DEAR FRIEND: — 

The English National Sub-committee of 
the International desire, through you, to 
take part in sympathy in the first celebra- 
tion of *‘Lucy Stone’s day,’’ Aug. 13. We 
areaware how much the women of the world 
owe to American women pioneers for the 
first clear conception, and statement, of 
the fact that the right to vote for the 
Legislature is the necessary basis, and the 
only protection, of all other civil, legal 
and personal rights. To this great service 
Lucy Stone added the benefit of showing 
the world that a woman who claimed the 
fullest rights for women was capable also 
of being an admirable wife and a devoted 
mother. We, therefore, ask you to convey 
to her worthy husband (the only man who 
has yet devoted his public life to the wo- 
man’s cause), and to her daughter (whose 
invaluable services in the literature of our 
movement we all know), our affectionate 
sympathy with this first celebration of a 
memory which can never be forgotten. 
Also please inform, if possible, our fellow 
suffragists in the States of the pleasure 
with which we unite ourselves in sympa- 
thy with them upon this occasion. 

On behalf of the British National Sub- 
committee of the International Suffrage 


Committee. 
Yours sincerely, 


FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER, Chairman. 
EpDITH PALLISER, Hon. Secretary. 





a oe 
QUALITY NOT QUANTITY. 


President Roosevelt is said to have re- 
cently made a present of three hundred 
dollars to a father whose only claim to 
distinction was his paternity of twenty 
children by a single mother. This, taken 
in connection with other utterances, has 
given rise to sharp criticism and earnest 
disapproval, Many thoughtful persons 
feel deeply that what the country needs, 
aud what the world needs, is ‘not the 
greatest possible number of inhabitants, 
but rather a nobler quality of citizenship; 
a more permanent family life; better, 
wiser and happier men and women. 

Mere increase of population is no true 
measure of national prosperity; on the 
contrary it is often the precursor and 
proximate cause of national decadence. 

Our Washington correspondent, under 
the heading of ‘‘Wife-murder vs. Race-Sui- 
cide,’’ makes a vigorous and timely pro- 
test in another column against recent im- 
pulsive utterances of President Roosevelt, 
which seem to lose sight of conjugal 
and parental obligations. Should not hus- 
bands feel responsible first of all for the 
health and happiness of their wives? 
Should not parents exercise forethought 
for the probable future of their offspring? 
Is it wise for men and women tu marry 
and bring children into the world without 
the possession of an income sufficient to 
provide tolerably respectable and com- 
fortable homes? The home may be hum- 
ble, but it should not be squalid or pov- 
erty-stricken. Is it desirable that the 
swarming tenement-house population of 
our cities should continue to increase? To 
one who recalls the average condition of 
our people in the Northern and Middle 
States seventy-five years ago—its superior 
enterprise, thrift and self-reliance—its 
greater equality and independence—its 
larger opportunities of advancement, and 
its com parative freedom from anxiety—the 
present growing disparity of social condi- 


-any of the existing organizations. 





tions seems a menace to the perpetuity of 
republican institutions. More and more 
generally our young people find them- 
selves circumscribed by material obstacles 
seemingly insurmountable. Should they 
be blamed if they postpone marriage, or 
limit the number of their children? Let 
us rather seek to remove the obstacles 
that impede their advancement. 

Within the past twelve months, we have 
added to our population by immigration 
one million people, mostly Italians, Rus- 
siaus, and Poles, who have left the slums 
and ghettos of Europe without money, 
industrial training, or definite plans and 
purposes. Here they compete with our 
poorest people in a labor market already 
overstocked. We well may question the 
effect of such vast additions upon the 
moral and material status of our people. 
A few of these newcomers will grow rich, 
but the majority will remain poor. Now 
what we want above all else is to establish 
a greater equality of material prosperity, 
such as will render marriage and parent- 
age possible without crushing the parents 
and reducing the family to want and deg- 
radation. 

When we remember that in England 
only one in four of its inhabitants have 
avy assurance of food and shelter, that in 
India and China famine is chronic and 
millions bave never known what it means 
not to be hungry, that in our cities seven- 
ty men out of a hundred, who vote, and 
are exhorted to raise a numerous progeny, 
own no property and plead inability to 
pay an annual poll-tax of two dollars—the 
unqualified and unconditional advice to 
rear children seems peculiarly foolish and 
wicked. Such advice is especially cruel 
to overworked and impecunious wives 
and mothers, witbout hired help, who are 
often broken down by poverty and toil. 
Let us modify theadvice, and urge young 
people, before marrying, to save a few 
hundred dollars, and to learn trades 
whereby to become assured of ability of 
self support. Else President Roosevelt's 
advice will only tempt them to “marry in 
haste and repent at leisure.”’ 

It is not given to all men and women to 
become heads of families. Yet President 
Roosevelt’s censure of race-suicide is not 
altogether groundless, Thousands of our 
people who possess ample means to pro- 
vide for offspring refrain from marrying, 
or avoid having children, because they 
are too selfish to sacrifice social enjoy- 
ments and personal ambitions to domestic 
cares and responsibilities. Such persons 
in pursuit of shadows lose the substance 
of happiness, and find too late, in a lonely 
and joyless old age, that nature exacts a 
penalty for deviations from her appointed 
order. Something is wrong when those 
who could give children every advantage 
of heredity and environment have few or 
none, while the poor and ignorant multi- 
ply in poverty and destitution. 4H. B. B. 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 


During these quiet midsummer days, 
when the office of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association is closed and 
most of our local suffrage workers are 
away in the mountains or at the seashore, 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL, at its office, 3 
Park Street, receives visits almost daily 
from eminent suffragists passing through 
Boston. Among others during the past 
week, we have had a visit from Miss Mul- 
ler of London, who sailed for England on 
the following morning. She was jubilant 
over the “glorious news"’ just received 
from Australia which we published last 
week. Miss Muller is so charmed with 
Washington, D. C., that she has just 
bought a house there and hopes soon to 
return thither. 

Here, too, called Mrs. A. M. Prender- 
gast of Chicago, active in Western woman 
suffrage work, aud Mrs. Sarah Burger 
Stearns of Duluth, just back from Los 
Angeles and looking forward to a winter 
in Asheville, N. C. During the absence 
of Miss Catharine Wilde, our faithful and 
efficient secretary, on her vacation at New 
London, N. H., Mrs. Florence M. Adkin- 
son “stands by the ship,’’ and the office 
is in charge of Miss Margueretta Gilbert, 
formerly on the staff of the Woman's 
Column, whose gracious presence is itself 
a benediction. H. B. B. 





NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA. 

Ata meeting held in Melbourne on May 
30 the ‘Victorian Women’s Federal Po- 
litical Association’? was formed for the 
purpose of organizing the women of that 
State in connection with Federal politics, 
which it was felt could not be done with 
The 
objects for which the association will 
work are as follows: 

Political— 

(a) Men and women to be placed on 
precisely the same footing under the laws 
of the Commonwealth. No sex differ- 
ences to be permitted in the marriage, 
divorce, or other laws. 

(b) All offices under the Common- 


wealth to be open equally to men and ; of San Francisco is to better the condition 





women on the same terms and conditions 
of payment, etc. Merit arid ability to per- 
form the work to be the sole tests in mak- 
ing appointments. 

Social—Equal marriage and divorce 
laws. Equal parental rights over chil- 
dren. Federal Food Adulteration Act. 
Federal Old-age Pensions Act. 

Industrial—Equal pay for equal work. 
Federal Factories Act. Federal Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act. Federal Pat- 
ents, Copyrights, and Invertions Acts. 

Financial. — Federalizing railways. Fed- 
eralizing State debts. Federalizing life 
assurance department. 

Miss Vida Goldstein, editor of the Aus- 
tralian Woman’s Sphere, is president of this 
new organization. 

In New South Wales, the Women’s Po- | 
litical Educational League, the Women’s 
Liberal League and the Women’s Pro. 
gressive Association are holding meetings 
and organizing branches for the purpose 
of educating in regard to current ques- 
tions and of uniting them in systematic 
work for good legislation and the enforce- 
ment of laws. 








WOMEN IN CHICAGU TRADE UNIONS. 


“No city in the country can furnish as 
good an illustration of the effects of wom. 
en in trade unions as Chicago,”’ says Luke 
Grant, assistant secretary of the Illinois 
State Board of Arbitration. In no other 
city has the work of organization been 
carried out as successfully. The results 
have amply demonstrated that women can 
be as active and staunch unionists as men. 
In fact, instances could be quoted where 
strikes have occurred in that city involv- 
ing both men and women, and the men 
were the first to return to work without 
having gained the concessions they de- 
manded. The women have proved that 
their unionism was not of the passive or- 
der, but an active force. While most of 
the unions of women in Chicago are of 
recent origin, the present indications 
point to their remaining an important 
factor in our shop and factory life. 

A table prepared by Mr. Grant shows a 
total membership of 31,400 in Chicago 
trade unions composed wholly of women. 

This army of workers, with a few ex- 
ceptions, is engaged in lines of industry 
hitherto unorganized, The benefits of 
organization have already been shown in 
the improved conditions. In most of the 
lines of work mentioned, no established 
scale of wages prevailed, while at the 
present time a minimum scale has been 
set in practically every line. Inthe paper 
box industry, where child labor in its 
worst form was formerly the rule, it is 
now practically abolished; a minimum 
scale of wages has been established, which 
is an increase of 15 per cent. over the old 
rate, and the hours of labor have been re- 
duced from sixty to fifty three a week. 
The twine workers at the plants of the 
harvester companies have secured a nine- 
hour-day, improved sanitary conditions, 
and an increase of ten per cent. in wages. 
Girls in the canning departments of the 
packing firms at the stockyards have had 
their wages advanced fifteen per cent., 
while even the scrubwomen have estab- 
lished a minimum scale of eighteen cents 





an hour and secured full recognition of 
their union and an eight-hour day. The 
ticket agents at the stations of the ele- 
vated railroads have secured advances in 
wages ranging from ten to twenty per 
cent. In some of the branches of industry 
strikes have been necessary to bring about 
the changed conditions, and in every in- 
stance the women proved loyal and stood 
firm. This is the more commendable 
when it is shown that girls receiving from 
$3 to $6 a week have stayed on &trike for 
six weeks at a time without receiving any 
financial support from the union, Better 
conditions have been secured in many 
other lines of work. 

a 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 








The Ladies’ Army and Navy Club of 
London claims to be the largest social or- 
ganization in the world. Among its dis- 
tinguished members are Princess Chris- 
tian, who is practically at the head of its 
management; Princess Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, and Viscountess Wolseley, wife 
of the former commander-in-chief of the 
army. While not ostensibly philanthropic 
the club contributes a considerable sum 
to charity in its own way. Out of each 
annual subscription of $25 the sum of one 
shilling is set aside as an annual donation 
to some charitable institution connected 
with one branch of the service. 

The first number of the Club Woman 
under the new management will soon be 
issued. An interesting feature of the 
number will be greetings from the presi- 
dent of each State Federation to her own 
clubs, containing an outline of the work 
proposed for the coming year. 


One of the objects of the California Club 





of women employed in stores and fac. 
tories, an.i to obtain for them better pay 
and more healthful surroundings, Once 
a year an exhibition of industrial and fing 
arts is given in its rooms, where skilled 
workmen are encouraged to exhibit and to 
give practical talks about their work. The 
club has several thousand members, 


The Northeastern Federation of Co}. 
ored Women’s Clubs is to bola its mig. 
summer meeting in New Haven, Conn, 
on Aug. 12, 13 and 14, by invitation of the 
Twentieth Century Club of that city, 


The Social Science Club, organized jn 
1881 by the clubwomen of Kansas and 
Missouri, was from the beginning a feder. 
ation of clubs, and claims the honor of 
being the first interstate federation of 
clubs. This club has in membership over 
6,000 clubwomen, and has recently com. 
pleted the organization of the seven cop. 
gressional districts of Kansas into district 
federations. Through the influence of 
the clubwomen the appropriation for the 
travelling libraries of Kansas was raised 
from $2,000 to $8,000, and the library 
commission has now 10,000 volumes in its 
care. 

The Sea Coast Defence Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of American Revolution, at 
Vineyard Haven, recently dedicated a 
building which they have bought, refitted 
and opened asa historical museum. The 
building is nearly one hundred years old, 
and was once the old Mayhew school- 
house and chapel. The chapter has many 
curios and antiques for the museum, 
among them several old paintings and 
French prints, also china and pewter two 
hundred years old. 

Crystal Spring, where the Mississippi 
Chautauqua Assembly is held, has an ac- 
tive club composed of public-spirited 
women. The club owns stock in Hotel 
Chautauqua. The members also grow 
decorative plants to be placed in the hotel, 
on the grounds and on the lecture stand, 
Last year five members had a long bridge 
built over one of the ravines which cost 
$60. They made the money by entertain- 
ments. Mrs. Lily W. Thompson is the 
newly elected president. F.M, A, 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





For several years Mrs. Caroline Weth- 
erell held an important editorial desk with 
the American Press Association in New 
York City. During that period she found 
time to write her delightful Galliway 
stories and to contribute to the leading 
magazines. Last spring she was com- 
pelled from overwork to give up all liter- 
ary work and return to the country. She 
is regaining her health and strength, and 
hopes to resume writing this fall. 


Elizabeth Cherry Waltz, whose ‘Pa 
Gladden” stories have made her known to 
every reader of the Century, is literary 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
and wife of Frederic H. Waltz, financial 
editor of the Louisville Herald. ‘The hill 
people are out of my own experience,” 
says Mrs. Waltz of “Pa Gladden—The 
Story of a Common Man,” which the 
Century Company will publish in the fall. 
‘I have but to ride seven or eight miles 
to lose the world, and, in sight of Louis- 
ville, at one turn on a height, be in the 
wildest fastnesses. I have but to ride on 
the railroads in any direction, save toward 
the Blue Grass, to find the counterpart of 
Long Valley. Each hollow of the wave- 
like hill region, in reality the Cumberland 
foothills, is a separate world, with its own 
interests and its own stories of life.” 


It is reportod that Mrs. Emily Crawford, 
Paris correspondent of the London News, 
will shortly retire from her post. For 
over thirty years has Mrs. Crawford—in 
conjunction with her husband and then 
with her son—been actively employed in 
that capacity. ‘‘When King Edward ar- 
rived in Paris there was The Daily News 
correspondent at her post,’’ says ‘‘M. A. 
P.,’’ “ton the platform, an interesting and 
dignified figure, with white hair and a 
highly intellectual face. True, she car- 
ried a stick, but intellectually she was as 
alert as ever. Every official in Paris, 
high and low, knows Mrs. Crawford, and 
whereas other correspondents often expe- 
rience difficulty in acquiring information 
or obtaining a good view of important 
ceremonies, she has never once met with 
arebuff. During the siege of Paris she 
did admirable work, and so respected and 
popular was she that she received the red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor. However, 
she requested that it might be given to her 
son, Mr. Robert Crawford, instead, and 
this—an unheard-of concession — was 
done.”’ 

Miss Carmelita Beckwith, a newspaper 
writer and reporter, is now advertising 
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manager of the publicity department of a | In 1878, after a short service with the , one of the most popular and most gener- | International Exposition to be held next 
ally admired young women in the single | fall at St. Petersburg. The undertaking 
set. The daughter of Capt. and Mrs. | is called “The Child’s World.” It will 


jJeading electrical and illuminating com. | 
pany in New York, at a handsome salary 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 


The University of Grenoble, France, 
which has 500 foreign pupils, has offered 
the chair of English to Miss Wilhelmina 
Jameson, an Englishwoman of 25 who is 
professor at the college of Darlington, 
Scotland. This is the first woman ever 
admitted to the universities of France as 
ap instructor, 

Miss Grace A. Stayt, of Chicago, has 
been chosen dean for women, and Miss 
Myrtle Sherer, of Galva, director of ath- 
letics for women at Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

President J. M. Taylor, of Vassar Col- 
lege, writes on “The Education of Wom- 
en’? in the August World’s Work. He 
believes that there is nothing in the col- 
lege training of American women to pro- 
duce abnormal results and that it bas 
little if any bearing upon the matter of 
marriage and the home. 

Miss Ada Swett, of Chicago, well re- 
membered as holding the position of Gov- 
ernment Pension Agent some years ago, 
has been made dean of a department in 
Ruskin University, which is coéducatiou- 
al, some twenty miles out of Chicago. 

Allegheny College has received another 
beautiful gift. Mrs. Hettie F. Ballantyne 
of Pittsburg, gives $30,000 in scholarships 
in memory of her husband, the late Dr. 
James Alexander Ballantyne. The in- 
come of the fund is to be used to pay the 
college fees of sons and daughters of min- 
isters of the Pittsburg Methodist Episco- 
pal Conference, of which Dr. Ballantyne 
was for many years an honored member, 
and also the fees of young men of the 
same conference who are studying for the 
ministry. 

Mrs. C. M. Fiske, a wealthy woman of 
Boston, Mass., has presented Pomona 
(Cal.) College with $15,000 to be devoted 
to the endowment of the chair of mathe- 
matics in that institution. The gift is 
the second one made to Pomona College 
by Mrs. Fiske, she having given $10,000 
recently to the departmrnt of mathemat- 
ics. The college is coéducational. 

In the Bursary Competition at Aber- 
deen University, Marion B. Richards 
ranked highest, this being the second oc- 
casion on which a woman has led. Among 
the first fifty on the list were nine other 
women. F. M. A. 





“CALAMITY JANE.” 

Mrs. Jane Burke, popularly known as 
“Calamity Jane,’’ “the best woman scout 
in the world,’’ died at Deadwood, S. D., 
August 3. She was a border character 
known both in life and in fiction, as 
unique in her way as Joan of Arc, 

She appeared on the plains in the late 
60's, young and handsome, dressed in 
man’s clothing, and took part in several 
campaigns against the Indians, acting 
with the United States army. 

‘Calamity Jane”’ was the first woman 
in the gold camp of Deadwood. She 
gained a reputation for recklessness sec- 
ond to none in the hills, and was always 
ready with her pistols in self-defence. 

She was born in Princeton, Mo., in 
1852, her maiden name being Cannary. 
With her father, when she was 13 years 
old, she started for the Montana gold 
fields, and at the end of the five months’ 
overland trip the little girl had become a 
good shot and a good rider. When her 
parents died she was adopted by some 
plainsmen, and grew up in Wyoming. 

In 1870 her first work for the govern- 
ment was done. General Custer was at 
Fort Russell, Wyo., on his way to fight 
the Apaches in Arizona. She went to the 
fort, donned cowboy clothing, and offered 
her services as a scout. She went through 
many fights, and shared all the hardships 
of the soldiers. In the campaign made by 
Custer and Miles in 1872, her services 
were again accepted. It was in this cam- 
Paign, it is said, that she got the name of 
“Calamity Jane,’’ from an officer who had 
been wounded in an Indian ambuscade, 
and whom she bore back to camp in front 
of her on her horse. 

She was in still another campaign after 
this, that of 1876, when Custer started on 
his march to the Big Horn. She was em- 
ployed to carry dispatches. On one occa- 
sion she swam the Platte River with dis 
patches. For several years she was a gov- 
eroment mail carrier between Deadwood 
and Custer, Mon., one of the worst routes 
in the West. She was so expert a shot 
that no man ever dared to molest her. 
She was a member of the posse which 
captured Jack McCall, a famous despera- 
do, in Deadwood, the woman, so the story 
&0es, cornering the latter in a butcher 





Store, 


7th Cavalry, she bought a ranch and re- | 
tired. She afterward married, and had | 
one daughter. Her life is memorable as 
an evidence of the versatility and variety | 
of womanly character under the stress of | 
circumstances, 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

A timely article in the August House- 
keeper, Minneapolis, Minn., tells of ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Work at the World's Fair,’’ to be 
held at St. Louis. Miss Jessie Ackermann 
describes her ‘Visit to the Oddest Tribe | 
in the World.”’ The women of this tribe 
—the Ainu, who inhabit the island of 
Yezo, off the coast of Japan—do most of 
the hard work. ‘The husband cheer- 
fully aids his wife in all things with free 
advice and full directions, but the real 
labor he generally passes over to her, 
Chestnuts are gathered for winter stor- 
age, crops are harvested in a most labori- 
ous manner, the fibre of the elm tree is 
collected for the making of dress fabric, 
and most of this work is done by the 
women. The Ainu women take a special 
delight in ‘dressing up’ their husbands, 
and much time is spent in tke decoration 
of the garments worn by the braves at 
the ‘bear feasts’ and like occasions.’’ The 
editorials in the Housekeeper take an ad- 
vanced stand in regard to women. One 
in this number entitled ‘‘Wives and the 
Law,”’ refers to the ‘‘marriage protest’’ of 
Lucy Stone and Mr. Blackwell, and ob- 
serves that various unjust discriminations 
which were the objects of that protest 
have been removed from the statutes. 





The August Good Housekeeping, Spring- 
field, Mass., combines fun and practical 
ideas. Carolyn Wells contributes *‘A Lit- 
erary Luncheon’’ wherein Elizabeth enter- 
tains Mrs. Wiggs, Lady Rose’s Daughter, 
and other notable persons in the German 
Garden. The beautiful young queen of 
Italy is charmingly described and pictured 
in Professor Amy A, Bernardy’s story of A 
Queen’s Outing. Two articles deal with 
health—The Care of the Feet, and The 
Magic Power of Exercise. In a series of 
brief Veranda Talks, Ella Wheeler Wil 
cox deprecates the ‘‘domestic mania.” 
Ellen Burns Sherman says of college set- 
tlement work and workers: ‘‘Too often 
the settlement worker is handicapped by 
an unfortunate preconception that habits 
of speech, dress and manners which differ 
from those to which she is accustomed, 
are necessarily the badge of ignorance and 
barbarism. A group of keen East Side 
gamins, who from cradlehood have grap- 
pled with the world and the emptiness 
thereof, have generally stored up a fund 
of shrewd wit, wisdom and self-reliance 
that may well make them resent airs from 
one whose knowledge is a mere hothouse 
product. So it happens more frequently 
than it is published that the proteges of 
settlements find their ‘easiest marks’ in 
college women who have failed to meas 
ure tbe gamin as accurately as he has 
measured them.” 

For several years past, the Youth’s Com- 
panion has been carrying on a work in be- 
half of making schoolhouse grounds at- 
tractive and beautiful. It has issued two 
illustrated booklets containing plans and 
directions for adorning them with plants 
and shrubbery, which have been sent free 
to thousands of schools in all parts of the 
United States. These booklets are still 
sent on application. In addition to this, 
the Youth's Companion is beginning a new 
educational work for which it asks co 
operation. Its plan is to collect the expe- 
riences of many school teachers through- 
out the country in regard to character- 
building—the methods that they have 
employed to overcome a weakness or evil 
in a pupil and to give him a new and up- 
lifting hold upon life and conduct, It is 
intended to select from these personal ex- 
periences those which will be most help- 
ful and suggestive to teachers, and to 
publish them in a booklet to be had for 
the asking. Full information concerning 
this new enterprise can be obtained by 
addressing the Educational Department of 
the Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

F. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. WARREN JOHNSON. 

The many friends of Mrs. Caroline M. 
Merrick of New Orleans, including the 
suffragists of this country and of Great 
Britain, will feel the deepest sympathy 
with her in the loss of her beautiful and 
accomplished granddaughter. We shall 
not soon forget the sweet and graceful 
presence of Mrs. Johnson when the Suf- 
frage Convention was in session in New 
Orleans, and Mrs. Merrick’s house was 
filled with guests in attendance at the 
meetings. ’ 

In the passing of this lovely and accom- 
plished lady, New Orleans has suffered 
the loss of a young matron, who, but a 





few years ago, as ‘‘Bessie’’ Merrick, was 


of Mrs. Caroline Merrick, Miss Bessie 
Merrick and her sister, Caroline, now 


| Mrs. Hamilton P. Jones, enjoyed the dis- 
| tinction of belonging to a well. known 


family forcibly represented in the person- 
ality of their grandmother, whose influ- 
ence has been wielded so successfully in 
all questions relating to womankind and 
her advancement. 
was chosen as maid in a Carnival court, 
and the fullowing year was crowned 
Queen of the same court, which she graced 
with her accustomed charm of manner. 
The double wedding of the two Merrick 
sisters, solemnized at their home in Mer- 
rick, La., in June, 1901, is still well re- 
membered. Mrs. Johnson’s passing is 
particularly sad, coming at a moment 
when her life was complete and most 
happy. She leaves a grief-stricken hus- 
band and a little daughter three weeks 
old. Her departure is a new illustration 
of that old Greek saying,— 


“Whom the gods love die young.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal of July 
31, has prioted a sketch of the life of Lucy 
Stone, contributed by Eliza C. Gifford. 


At the Old Orchard (Maine) Assembly, 
Mrs. Mabel L. Conklin will conduct Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Conferences every morning, 
Aug. 18-24. During that time she will 
give public lectures on Purity subjects 
every afternoon and evening. 


Professor Boros of the University of 
Kolozsvar, Transylvania, bas written to 
ask permission to translate Miss Helen 
Keller’s **Story of My Life’’ into the Mag- 
yar language. He wishes to prepare a 
public lecture on the book for the purpose 
of dving good for the very young institute 
for the blind in his country. 


The Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser cen- 
sures the Baltimore American for saying 
that Georgia leads the South in making 
provision for the education of her colored 
population, and states that ‘Alabama has 
more than once refused to cut down the 
appropriation for the colored schools, 
and, what is more to the point, has re- 
fused to split the appropriation so as to 
pay money for colored schools in propor- 
tion only to the amount of taxation paid 
by the negroes. In short, Alabama has 
steadfastly refused to depart from her 
early policy of paying out the school funds 
according to the number of children to be 
educated, without regard to color or race, 

Society at Newport is havirg a bit of 
serious thinking in the midst of its whirl. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has made an effort 
to revive interest in history and travel, 
and Mme, Marie Petite, an associate edi- 
tor of the Paris Gil Blas, is giving a series 
of talks in French. Mme. Petite has re- 
cently travelled through Russia and Sibe- 
ria, and the incidents of her trip are 
the topics of discussion. The meetings 
are held on Wednesday mornings in Au- 
gust. For the first one last week, which 
was at the villa of Miss Ellen Mason, the 
subject was ‘‘Muscow,”’’ aod the descrip- 
tions were most interesting and admirably 
delivered. This week the talk will be at 
the cottage of Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, of 
New York, a niece of Mrs. Howe. 


Two-and a-half months after the woman 
inspectors at New York harbor were 
dropped by peremptory order of Secretary 
of the Treasury Shaw, a decision is ren- 
dered by Secretary of Commerce and La- 
bor Cortelyou that alimited number shall 
be appointed through civil service exam- 
ination. But to spare the male inspectors’ 
feelings they are to be called ‘‘matrons”’ 
instead of “inspectors,’’ although their 
duties appear to be the same as before, 
The word ‘‘matron’’ has an inferior sound 
and therefore it is appropriate that it 
should be applied to a woman. If now 
the ‘‘matrons’’ are paid a much smaller 
salary than the ‘‘inspectors’’ for doing the 
same amount of work it is barely possible 
they may be left unmolested. 


Notwithstanding the assertion that this 
is the ‘‘woman’s age,’’ and it probably is 
such by comparison, we have yet a long 
way to go before we find our millennium, 
Women still receive far less compensation 
than men for the same work; we are not 
permitted a voice in making the laws that 
affect the welfare of our families; and in 
the church itself matters are not much 
better. In the great Christian Endeavor 
Society, which claims over 4,000,000 mem- 
bers, and has its organizations in every 
country on the globe, women, young and 
old, form two-thirds of this mighty host; 
but they have no official voice in the ad- 
ministration of its affairs. In fact, the 
sex is scarcely recognized in the roll of 
150 trustees representing the various 
churches and organizations of which it is 
composed.— Union Signal, 


Announcement has been made of the 


In 1900 Miss Merrick | 





' David T. Merrick, and the granddaughter , be under the patronage of the dowager 


empress. The Russian Consul General in 


New York has asked the American Insti- | 


tute of Social Service to assist in the 
organization of the American committee 
which is to coéperate in the undertaking. 
There will be shown at the Child’s World 
everything from the various countries 
concerning the moral, physical and intel- 
lectual education of childhood and youth— 
a complete picture of child life from birth 
through school days. 

Among the passengers sailing on Fried- 
rich der Grosse, North German Lloyd 
Line, Thursday, July 30th,were Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, and Mrs. Mary 
Wood Swift, president of the National 
Council of Women of the United States, 
and Mrs. Alice Wheeler Pierce. The 
three go together to Dresden to attend 
the annual session of the executive of the 
International Council, over which Mrs. 
Sewall will preside, with admirable abil- 
ity. The session will be held on Aug. 17, 18 
and 19. It is of unusual importance, as it 
is the last that wiil be held prior to the 
quinquennial which convenes in Berlin in 
1904. The exact dates will be set by the 
Dresden meeting. The council has 
grown rapidly during Mrs. Sewall’s presi- 
dency, eight countries having come in 
since her election in 1899. Two more 
will doubtless be affiliated during this ex- 
ecutive session, those of Switzerland and 
Australia. 

There is an agitation in the District of 
Columbia in favor of giving its people the 
suffrage. They do not have it now. 
They had it once and made a mess of it. 
Congress took it away and itself assumed 
control of the government of the District, 
making the appropriations, of which the 
national government pays one-half out of 
the treasury and the people of the District 
the other half by taxation. Administra- 
tion is by a board of three commissioners 
nominated by the President, and it is a 
felony for the commissioners to permit 
expenditure to exceed appropriations. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
notice the attitude of the Washington 
Bee, which is edited by colored men for 
colored men, who constitute one-third of 
the population. The Bee suggests that if 
suffrage be granted, it should be a quali- 
fied suffrage based upon property owner- 
ship and education. ‘'Those who have no 
property and want to vote will soon hustle 
and accumulate some. The educational 
test would make the ignorant study to 
know right from wrong. With these two 
qualifications, the property owners would 
have no fear of being outvoted by igno- 
rant whites and blacks.’’ That is a con- 
servative and reasonable proposition, and 
it would be entirely safe if applied to 
both races alike and qualified women in- 
cluded. , 











Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, w.at she bas seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
havivg a thorough knowledge of the Englisb 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans. 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

- Cuba and the Cubans. 

The Land of the Incas. 

- The Indians ofthc Western Slope 

of the Andes. 

. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

- The Four Liberators of South 

America. 

The first five Lectures can be illustrated 
by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OP SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
hi. 


IO Geonm 


as Educator and Philanthropist 
How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
Character,Culture,Mental Train- 
ing. 
The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
Our Place in Evolution. 
Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


= - 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
a America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rey. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Goy. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp Votumges oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HouskHo.Lp UsE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
= 10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
| 52nd and Media Streets, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 














A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Bosron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 


HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 


EDITORS: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Epirors: } CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - 25 
Six Months - - 1,25 
Per Annum 2.50 
Single copies 05 





**The best source of information upon the wo- 
manquestion that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bet- 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary 4. 
Livermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It is 
the oldest of the women’s ponerse now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting upa club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
ENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Bost»pn, Mass. 
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AT NIGHT. 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
The sky is dark, and dark 'he bay below, 
Save where the midnight city’s pallid glow 
Lies like a lily white 
On the black pool of night. 


O rushing steamer, burry on thy way 
Across the swirling Kills and gusty bay, 
To \ here the eddying tide 
Strikes hard the city’s side! 


For there, between the river and the sea, 
Beneath that glow—the lily’s heart to me— 
A sleeping mother mild, 
And by her breast a child! 


—_——- 


LOVE. 





BY W. JAMES. 


Love stooped to one that captive lay, 
Fettered and prone, and broke the bars; 
And led him to the dawn of day, 
The morning stars. 


Love found upon the battle edge 
A coward fleeing from the strife; 

And sent him forth, his heart in pledge, 
Valiant, through life. 


Love touched dumb lips that could not pray, 
And lo, they uttered prayer and song; 
Love hath so subtle sweet a way, 
Love is so strong, 


That, come he with an angel face, 
Or come he with a flaming sword, 
Where’er he makes his dwelling place, 
All heaven is poured. --Selected. 





PROGRESS IN THE RANGELEYS. 


BY ROBERT BRIDGES. 





There’s a telephone and ping-pong up at 
Grant's, 

And asquare piano near the beavers’ haunts, 
And they play you “Rip Van Winkle” 
With an airy, fairy tinkle, 

While the rising moon the silver lake en- 

chants. 


There are spiral springs and linen on the bed, 
And a white and soothing pillow for your 
head ; 
There are napkins when you eat 
And three dishes with the meat, 
And a comfortable feeling when you're fed. 


For the good old times of tent and boughs 
are past, 
Noisy Progress is a-coming mighty fast; 
Farewell to trail and bog 
And the lean-to made of log,— 
Trackless wilderness and days too good to 
last! 


Oh, the memories that vanished trails in- 
spire— ; 
Quiet pools and jumping fish to your desire! 
It’s the wily trout you missed 
And the girl you lost, but kissed, 
You remember when you smoke before the 
tire. 
Through the woods the rattling engine 
screams and pants, 
From Bill Soule’s to Kennebago they ad- 
vance; 
And the irritating whistle 
Is heard ’mid birch and thistle; 
Soon the brakeman will hello, ‘‘All out for 


toy 


Frant’s! 


—_—— ——e 


Across Lots. 


BY MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON, 








It was a mile by the road; but across 
lots it was only a third of that distance, 
and a well-worn path through the mead- 
ows between the houses testified to the 
neighborliness of the two families. 

It was a pleasant way to take, this 
meadow path; for one walked amid 
leagues of greenness partitioned by lich- 
ened stone walls, then crossed a foot- 
bridge over the prettiest of purling 
brooks, and in both going and coming 
had a view of far-stretching, undulating 
hills, alike beautiful at every season of 
the year. Now the hills were russet red 
with autumn foliage; the meadows were 
raggedly green with clover rowen, which 
had not sprung up well after mowing be- 
cause of protracted dry weather; and the 
brook was but a trickle of wet light, with 
a few dead leaves floating down it. 

As she followed the path, Mrs. Perkins 
thought more about the drought than 
about the beauty of the view. If rain did 
not fall again soon, there would be no 
feed in upland pastures next year; and 
Lemuel was behind with the interest on 
the mortgage now. An anxious pucker 
grew between her eyes, accentuating the 
fine wrinkles which hard work and worry, 
rather than time, had etched. 

When she reached the Morse stoop, she 
did not rap, but opened the door and 
went in. The kitchen was spicily redo- 
lent of sweet pickles; a row of filled cans 
stood in the sink, another row to be filled 
stood upon the table, a kettle sent out a 
pleasant steam of cooking from the back 
of the stove. Someone was singing in the 
pantry: 

“Oh, think of th’ home over there, 
By th’ side of the river of light.” 


‘*}low she does flat!’ thought Mrs. Per- 
kins. She was a sister member of the 
church choir, and felt the right to criti- 





cize. But her eyes did not express criti- 
cism as the singer came from the pantry 
with an armful of glass cans; instead, she 


smiled at the other’s surprise, and her | 


thin face, which always had a certain re- 
finement, looked almost pretty. 

“For th’ land’s sake, Marthy! How did 
you get in without my hearin’? But don’t 
set in that hard chair. Take this rocker 
by th’ window; do. I’m finishin’ my 
sweet picklin’; watermelon rind an’ cu- 
cumbers mostly. Jonas an’ th’ boys like 
them best. What have you done up?” 

“Green grapes, an’ some of those little 
hard pears that grow in th’ corner of th’ 
garden. I’ve done up a mess of cucum- 
bers, too. But I haven’t done any water- 
melon yet."’ 

‘*Watermelon is th’ best of anything,”’ 
said Mrs. Morse. Her plump figure in its 
well-fitting calico, her rotund, rosy face, 
so expressed the self-satisfaction which 
her loud, emphatic voice conveyed that 
Mrs. Perkins felt a kind of resentment. 
“Mother used to make a good deal of 
watermelon sweet pickle when I was a 
girl, an’ 1 do it after her receipt; so it’s 
sure to be right. Do I look different from 
what I did when you was in last?” 


**T don’t know as you do,”’ Mrs. Perkins | 


replied, rather shortly. 
“T ought to look different. I’ve got in 
my store teeth.’’ She laughed, and the 


aforesaid teeth showed in a line of even | 


whiteness. “This is th’ first day I’ve 
wore ’em, an’ | have to take ’em out oc- 
casionally to rest my gooms. When you 


come in I was singin’ to see how they suit | 


to music. There is some special singin’ 
for next Sunday, you know.”’ 


Mrs. Perkins’s mouth set in a hard, | 


straight line. What she did know was 
that Almira Morse had stayed out of the 
choir these two months because she had 
had ber teeth pulled. When the choir 
had done so well without her, why should 
she come back the minute she got store 
teeth, and begin to arrange the music? 


Her teeth were too large, anyway. They 
looked like gravestones! Mrs. Perkins 
wondered how much they cost. If Lem- 


uel had not gone bebind on the mortgage, 


she should have had some herself this | 


year. 

‘I’m to solo for th’ alto. 

‘*Who’ll take th’ soprano?” asked Mrs. 
Perkins. 

The acidity in her tone was so notice- 
able that Mrs. Morse looked around at 
her. ‘‘Why, you, Marthy, of course,”’ 
she said. 

“Oh, I sh’ll be reel busy th’ rest of th’ 
week, an’ sha’n’t have time to practise 
new music,”’ 

A red wave of chagrin swept over the 
other’s face. 

“Tf you’re to be so busy, perhaps we'd 
better have ‘Old Hundred’ an’ such! They 
won't peed practisin’—even if one does 
sing by ear.’’ 


It was Mrs. Perkins’s turn to color now, | 
which she did the more deeply because | 


she knew that Almira Morse did not sing 
so well as she, despite reading notes. Her 


own voice was clear and birdlike, and she | 


had a faculty for keeping time, which 
counts for much in a country cboir. 
moved as if to go. 

‘Don’t be hurryin’,’’ Mrs. Morse said, 
with the excessive affability of one who 
has given a Parthian thrust. Her smile 
showed her new teeth to advantage. She 
felt that Martha would like a set if she 
could afford it. She was glad she had 
married a forehanded man! ‘Aunt Bab- 
cock was over from Punsett th’ other day, 
an’ she fetched me a new crochet clover 
pattern. I’m goin’ to do enough to trim 
a pair of pillow-cases for th’ spare-room 
chamber. Wait till I show you th’ pat- 
tern.”’ 

She bustled out of the room, pausing on 
the threshold to carry her hand from her 
mouth to the shelf behind the stove. Mrs. 
Perkins knew that she was removing the 


artificial teeth, and had a smarting con- | 


sciousness that it was done ostentatious- 
ly. She sat in stiff expectancy until Mrs. 
Morse came back with the crochet pat- 
tern. 

‘Aun: Babcock has made forty yards of 
n," 


Her complacency stung the other to_ 


retort: 

“It's reel pritty for crocheted lace. I 
like knit lace better. I’m knittin’ some 
for Myrtle’s petticoat. It’s five inches 
deep. This isn’t more’n two inches an’ a 
half—is it?’’ 

Mrs. Morse ignored the question. 

“T sh’d think Myrtle was old enough to 
knit her own lace.” 

Mrs. Perkins got up with a little flirt of 
her calico skirt. 

“What I’m knittin’ is for a birthday 
surprise,’’ she said, cbillily. 

Mrs. Morse watched her as she went 
across the yard to the meadow-path. A 
tall young fellow was approaching through 
the lot, and they met at the foot-bridge. 
He waited for her to pass over, and came 


on, whistling blithely. It was Dick Morse, | 


the eldest of the Morse boys. Mrs. Morse 
wondered why he should come that way 
from the corn-field, which was at the 


It’s a duet.”’ | 


She | 


other end of the farm, then forgot wonder 
in getting the sweet pickles into cans be 
fore supper. 

When the three boys and their father 
came in from milking, the only trace of 
| the afternoon's work was several rows of 
| filled cans on the sink sh-lf: the large 
| kitchen was orderly and delightfully 
pleasant, with sunset ruddiness creeping 
in at the west windows; the table was set 
| with bread and milk and ginger cakes and 
custard pie. The boys, glowing from a 
hurried wash at the sink, went to their 
seats with hungry clatter; Mr. Morse 
pulled up his chair more leisurely, look- 
ing at his wife across the table. His kind- 
ly eyes twinkled with husbandly inter- 
est. 

“Seems to me you’ve furgot your 
| ivories. Can’t you cut up your feed with 
| *’em yet?”’ 

“I’ve been without teeth so 
didn’t notice but I had ‘em in,’’ Mrs, 
Morse said, laughing. “I’ve worn ‘em 
*most all day, but they hurt some; sol 
took ’em outa while ago.’’ She got up, 
| and went to the shelf behind the stove, 
“Why! What? They’re gone! She’s took 
’em!’’ 

“She? Who?’ - 

‘*Marthy Perkins, of course! 
sh’d it be?” 
| ‘*Marthy Perkins?’’ he repeated. ‘‘What 
in th’ name o’ common sense would Mar- 
thy Perkins want of your teeth?” 

‘‘She’d want ’em to wear!’’ Mrs. Morse 

cried tragically. ‘tLem Perkins isn’t 
forehanded enough to buy his wife new 
| teeth!’’ 
| Mr. Morse was oblivious of this uncon- 
| scious compliment. 
| “Your teeth wouldn’t be any good to 
| Marthy Perkins. Your mouth’s a good 
| deal bigger’n hers.” 
Mrs. Morse leaned against the shelf, 
| and indignation flared to a white heat of 
| passion, before which her husband wilted, 
feeling it directed toward himself. 

“TI didn’t mean your mouth is any too 
big, Almiry. It’s th’ mouth for me—an’ 
| that’s what I’ve always thought. Marthy 
| Perkins’s mouth is so small it makes her 
look as if she wasn’t grown up. When 
did she have her teeth out?”’ 

At this question Mrs. Morse felt her 
nerve-tension relax. She looked faintly 
| ashamed, and came forward to her place 
| at the table. 

‘*Well—she hasn’t had ’em out yet. 
But she’d like to have ‘em out, an’ get a 
set of store teeth. She must have taken 
| these just from spite because she hasn’t 
any.”’ 

“Sho, Almiry! 
such a thing.”’ 


long I 


Who else 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Think of anybody doin’ 


An obstinate hardness grew around Mrs. 
Morse’s lips. The red dash on each cheek 
| burned more redly, indicating tires with- 
in. “I put those teeth right on that shelf 
| while she was settin’ here, an’ went to 
my room after acrochet pattern to show 
her. Nobody else has been in th’ kitchen 
—an’ th’ teeth are gone. Gone! And 
they cost fifteen dollars!’’ P 
Mr. Morse gazed at his plate, silenced, 
if not convinced; the two younger boys, 
Bob and Sam, stared at each other in 
wonder; Dick looked at his mother, 
trouble growing in his brown eyes, 

“After supper I’m going over to Mar- 
thy’s to demand my teeth!”’ 

Mr. Morse moved uneasily. 

‘I’ve jest borrered Lem’s new-style 
harrer to work a piece of rye land with.’’ 

“That don’t make any difference,’* his 
wife said decidedly. ‘Th’ teeth in that 
harrer don’t fit my mouth—even if it is 
big.’”’ Bob and Sam pushed back their 
chairs and chuckled themselves out of the 
room; Mr. Morse followed, a_ helpless 
smile twisting his lips; Dick lingered 
awkwardly, hesitant, appealing. 

“I wish you’d wait about going over, 
mother. Th’ teeth’Ilturn upallright. Mrs, 
Perkins hasn’t touched ’em, I know.”’ 

Mrs. Morse turned sharply. ‘tHow do 
you know?”’ 

Dick lifted his chin. It was a resolute 
chin like herown. His shoulders squared 
as he stood before her. 

‘‘Myrtle’s mother wouldn’t do such a 
| thing!”’ 

The thrill in his voice—the look in his 
eyes—Mrs. Morse saw, instead of the 
| curly-headed little fellow who had leaned 
| against her knee, a man of twenty, who 
| held some one else first. The pang of it 
| pierced her with a sense of loss, and she 
felt her heart harden even toward him— 
| and doubly toward her neighbor. 

‘*What’s Myrtle Perkins to you?’’ she 
asked, and averted her face, anticipating 
| his answer. 

**She’s th’ girl I expect to marry.’’ Her 
unrelenting profile touched his healthy, 
bappy nerves toself-pity. He had thought 
to tell his mother so differently; and she 
would have pushed the hair from his 
forehead, and kissed him, and called him 
her dear boy. He cleared his throat to go 
on speaking. “She promised me only 
| this afternoon. I went to th’ black- 
smith’s to see if he could shoe th’ colt to- 
and overtook Myrtle on her way 
office—so I came home across 





morrow, 
\ from th’ 





lots. I’vealways liked Myrtle. We grew 
up together. O mother! you an’ father 
were young once.”’ 

“We weren’t simpletons!’’ his mother 
said shortly. “You c’n marry Myrtle 
Perkins if you want to, but you needn’t 
ever bring her into this house.”’ 

For an instant Dick stood in stunned si- 
lence; then his firm step crossed the 
kitchen, and the door closed after him. 
Mrs. Morse told herself sullenly that even 
her own people were turning against her. 

Mr. Morse, shelling corn in the granary, 
saw his wife going through the fading 
light along the meadow path, her chin 
tilted as for battle; he saw her returning 
through the early dark, with the same 
militant pose; and he knew that matters 
had not been adjusted. When all excuse 
for remaining out-of-doors was gone, he 
came hesitatingly to the house, 

Manlike, he dreaded being forced intoa 
woman’s quarrel, But nothing was said 
until the family sat at breakfast the next 
morning. 

“I went over to see Marthy Perkins Jast 
night,’’ Mrs. Morse explained, and the 
hand which poured the coffee was not 
quite steady. ‘She said I’d got to take 
back th’ accusation against her, I told 
her I’d take it back when I had my teeth 
again. Until that time I sh’ll consider 
that any of my folks who keeps neighbor- 
ly with the Perkinses is against me.”’ She 
looked at Dick, who paled, yet met her 
with unswerving eyes. ‘‘An’ that’s all 
I’ve got to say about it.’’ 

“T’ll buy you some new teeth, Almiry,”’ 
ventured her husband. 

“I don’t see as that would change mat- 
ters so far as th’ Perkinses an’ us are con- 
cerned,’’ she said almost contemptuously. 
‘And you know you can’t afford to spend 
another fifteen dollars on teeth before 
spring.”’ 

Mr. Morse did not pursue the subject, 
but he was not surprised when Lemnel 
Perkins came grimly after his harrow that 
day; nor was he surprised that at their 
next meeting his only recognition was a 
surly nod, beyond which civilities could 
not progress; Bob and Sam Morse adopted 
their mother’s attitude with the belliger- 
ency of young animals, many a tussle oc 
curring between them and Tommy Per- 
kins on the way to and from school; only 
Dick refrained from apparent notice of 
the state of affairs; yet even he no more 
went the path across lots, and clover 
bunches sprang up along the foot-worn 
line which had marked neighborliness 
since each family could remember. 

Mrs. Morse, looking out at the Perkins- 
es’ chimneys, wished that the last trace of 
the familiar line might be grassed over, 
She knew that it was to keep lover’s tryst 
Dick was so often absent of an evening, 
returning with a light in his eyes which 
all her aloofness could not quench; and 
she hated Myrtle Perkins’s blonde pretti- 
ness with a chill hate which deepened 
each Sunday that she sat in her pew at 
church and heard Myrtle’s mother pour 
out a clear soprano from the choir, where 
she herself should be singing as of old. 

So she fretted inwardly; spoke sharply 
to her husband; punished the younger 
boys on slight provocation; left Dick, her 
darling, to go his way more and more con- 
scious of a widening breach between him- 
self and mother love; and the autumn 
days fulled to Indian summer; and 
Thanksgiving came, as it must come even 
to the most unthankful spirit; and Christ- 
mas cheer went by; and a New Year 
brought its promise to the hearts which 
would receive it; and the season length- 
ened into March. 

Mrs. Morse did not know that she was 
losing color as well as plumpness; she 
only knew that time passed to a dreary 
monotony of duties which dragged upon 
her more and more, until she leaned back 
in her chair at the table—and fainted 
away. Then the doctor came daily; and 
she tossed, moaning, in a darkened room, 
only vaguely conscious of a woman’s ten- 
der care and a woman’s slim shape mov- 
ing lightly about. 

When she gained real cognizance of 
things the slender nurse figure of her de- 
lirium materialized into the unwieldly 
avoirdupois of Aunt Babcock from Pun- 
sett;,and she dropped the other vision 
from her mind, and smiled weakly back at 
the pitying, apprehensive faces of herown 
as they were admitted for a moment to 
her presence, weeks of illness having so 
effaced all preceding bitterness that she 
turned to each with the wan gentleness of 
a soul that had grappled with death. 

She did not care to get well; neither did 
she wish to die. She was merely an un- 
resisting substance for time to work upon; 
and, although Bob and Sam—with a half- 
awe of this new mother, whose face was 
so white, and whose eyes were so large, 
and whose long hair had been replaced by 
babyish fair curls—brought offerings of 
spicy flag-root, and silvery pussy-willows, 
and sweet wild anemones, which marked 
the growth of the season, she did not real- 
ize that spring was upon the world until 
one deliciously warm morning when Aunt 
Babcock had bolstered her in a large chair, 





where she could took across the room and 
through the open window. 

Then she saw that a maple shook its 
scarlet blossoms in at the casement; she 
heard a bluebird warbling mellowly anear; 
she smelled the incomparable odur which 
arose from blade and bud bursting the 
moist earthiness. Above distant elm tree 
tops showed the Perkinses’ chimneys, and 
she noticed that the path across lots was 
hidden by the fresh greenness of mid. 
April. The old bitter feeling welled up 
again. 

‘I’m glad of it!’’ she cried. 

Dick, passing her room door, paused, 

“Glad of what?” he asked softly. His, 
voice was always softness itself now when 
he spoke to her. 

She turned and saw in his eyes the face 
of Myrtle Perkins, as she had seen it 
for so many, many days before her illness, 

‘Th’ path across lots. It’s grown over, 
I’m glad of it!’ 

Dick came impulsively into the room, 
and said what no one else would have 
dared to say. 

‘‘Mother, you have been very sick. [t 
was typhoid. Th’ doctor thought you 
would die. When Mrs. Perkins heard 
about it, she came right over, an’ she 
never left you till the feverturned. While 
she was here, Myrtle did th’ work in tly’ 
kitchen an’ the work at home, too. When 
you got so you might know people, th’ 
doctor sent for Aunt Babcock.” 

For a moment understanding of it all 
deadened feeling as would an anesthetic, 
Then Mrs. Morse flung out arms from 
which the sleeves of her wrapper fell 
away so pitifully loose. 

“I'd rather ’a’ died!” 

Dick leaned against the doorway, a sick 
faintness coming over him. Must it be as 
it was before? Could they never be hap- 
py any more together? But as he so 
leaned, with the new hope which had been 
growing in his heart during the spring 
stricken out, Aunt Babcock’s heavy step 
came doan the back stairs and through 
the kitchen to the bedroom. Her broad 
face was one amused smile, 

‘You men folks do beat all at lookin’ 
fur things,’’ she said. ‘‘Here’s th’ rubber 
boots you was rummagin’ around up attic 
after this mornin’. Right in plain sight, 
of course. If they’d been a bear, it'd 
have bit ye!” 

She held out the boots, and Dick took 
them with his mind still upon his pain, 
Something rattled in one of them, and he 
indifferently thrust in a searching hand, 
When he drew it out, there lay in his 
brown palm—a set of artificial teeth! He 
looked from this strange find to his moth- 
er. She was staring at his open hand as 
in terror. 

**Mother!”’ 

“T remember now—I remember! I car- 
ried those boots up attic th’ day I finished 
sweet picklin’, an’ was tidyin’ up after 
Marthy had gone. Th’ teeth must ’a’ 
jarred off th’ shelf an’ dropped in, for th’ 
boots stood right under th’ shelf.’”’ Tears 
which had been gathering in her staring 
eyes rolled down her cheeks. ‘I’ve been 
a wicked woman—a wicked woman! I 
deserved to be sick! I’ve made you all 
hate me!”’ 

*O mother! we don’t any of us hate 
you.’ His face was a white appeal that 
she believe him against herself, Her vio- 
lent sobbing alarmed him, as it did Aunt 
Babcock, who stood helplessly by. ‘O 
mother! we couldn’t hate you, we couldn't! 
You are our dearest!” 

“Our dearest!’? The words fell upon 
l er self-accusing consciousness like balm. 
What did it matter that he did not say 
‘“‘my dearest’? Was not ‘our dearest” 
better? That meant she was yet dear to 
them all! Her sobbing ceased and stilled, 
She looked up at him,—this boy of hers 
grown to man’s estate!—and the look hurt 
him, for it was the look a child might lift 
to one older than itself. 

“IT want Marthy—I want her!”’ she said, 
beseechingly. ‘tAre you too busy to fetch 
her an’ Myrtle over right away, Dick?” 

Too busy! Too busy to bring his own 
happivess home? He took a great step 
forward, and pressed upon his mother’s 
lips such a kiss as only a loving son’s 
young hope could press; then he was out 
of the room and along the meadow-path 
with heart hastening his feet. 

Mrs. Morse leaned back in her chair, 
and closed her eyes. Aunt Babcock lum- 
bered softly away and left her alone, She 
was glad to be alone for a while before 
Martha came, She knew now how much 
she had missed Martha since that unhap- 
py day of the previous fall. Martha had 
always been a part of her life. They had 
played together as children; they had 
studied together as schoolmates; they 
had shared love secrets together as young 
girls; they had neighbored together a8 
women. It was hating one she loved that 
had made her sick. How foolish, how 
foolish to have believed anything against 
Martha! But Martha had forgiven her 
when she came to nurse her through all 
those weary days—forgiven her, while all 
the time she would have been hating Mar- 
tha, had she been able even to hate! It 
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was like Martha. She was always the 
first to make up when they were children. 

How pleasant was the sunshine as it 
fell warmly upon her through the open 
window! She felt it stir her pulses as 
the sap is stirred in flower roots. She 
smelled the spring as it stole in at the 
casement; she heard a bluebird warble 
near— and nearer still. She wanted to 
live; she wanted to live! It wouldn’t be 
very hard to get well. 

The bluebird, warbling near, dropped, 
still warbling, to the scarlet-blossomed 
maple branch beside the window. She 
opened her eyes and saw it there, a melo- 
dious, Heaven-sent messenger of life’s 
new lease, for the briefest instant ere it 
darted away, startled at its own daring; 
then she looked beyond toward the Per- 
kinses’ chimneys. A woman, slender and 
easy-stepping, hurried along the meadow- 
path, an eager figure in calico work dress 
and flying shawl; and behind came, hand 
in hand, two others—a blonde girl anda 
dark youth. Mrs. Morse felt her love 
reach out to take these two into a deep, 
embracing motherliness. All that was 
best and most beautiful in life seemed 
coming to her across lots!—Christian En- 
deavor World. 





FEELS HURT BECAUSE OVERLOOKED. 

“There’s a@ woman who ought to be 
allowed to vote,” said F. W. Upbam of 
the board of review to-day after he had 
read a letter. 

The missive was from Mrs, Anna Thayer 
of Morgan Park, Chicago. She complained 
of the neglect of the assessors, saying that 
her personal property had escaped notice. 
She asked that an amount of $3,000 be 
placed against her name. The assessment 
was placed in accordance with the re- 
quest. 





WOMAN COIN-COUNTER SUPERIOR. 

One more instance of woman’s ability 
to beat the devices of men was given in 
the Treasury Department at Washington 
the other day, when an inventor of a coin- 
counting machine arranged with the head 
of the department to have a match between 
a human counter and an automatic count- 
er. The machine had the first inning, 
and fairly astonished all beholders; then 
the woman had her opportunity to show 
what she could do. By ten minutes, just, 
she beat the inanimate affair, and the 
department as a result has not yet con- 
tracted for any of the patented coin-count- 
ers. It does seem that women will con- 
quer all odds everywhere, and apparently 
it is wasted energy for men to plan tricks 
to beat them.—Boston Transcript. 


COURT TO LOVERS’ RESCUE. 

At Reading, Pa., in an opinion handed 
down July 29, Judge H. Willis Bland of 
the Perks Orphans’ Court not only 
preached a sermon to parents upon the 
training of their children, but established 
a precedent that may go far toward set- 
tling a very troublesome problem. 

He plainly states that where parents 
fail to act with wisdom, the courts may 
step in and see that the futures of the 
daughters are not blighted. 

William Rissmiller and Mary Lorah of 
Blandon have been lovers for several years 
and affianced since last September. Miss 
Lorah is but 20 years of age, and, her par- 
ents contend, ‘too young and not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with household duties 
to marry,’’ though she bas incurred an 
obligation to do so. Rissmiller is 23 and 
earns $3 a day in the Blandon rolling mill, 

When, after numerous entreaties, Allen 
Lorah, the girl’s father, refused to sign 
the application for a marriage license, a 
petition was presented to Judge Bland 
asking him to appoint a guardian who 
could give the necessary consent. The 
Judge has appointed William H. Boyer as 
the guardian, and filed an opinion that 
can be studied with profit by many par- 
ents. Init he says: 

This is one of a type of cases which has 
come before this Court of late with de- 
plorable and, indeed, painful frequency. 
It is a case hard to deal with, because it 
involves the question of the Court’s inter- 
ference in a matter which nature and law 
commit primarily to the domestic author- 
ity of parents. 

Some parents seem to think that the 
whole circle of their duty to their chil- 
dren embraces nothing but the supply of 
their physical needs, and that if they 
Clothe them, feed them and house them 
they have performed their whole duty. 
They seem to be unaware of the fact that 
all the value and beauty of life have their 
seat and source in thesoul, and that while 
the supply of the physical wants of chil- 
ren is necessary to the maintenance of 
their bodies, the nurture and true cultiva- 
tion of their spiritual life and character is 
the highest duty and most sacred function 
of the parent. 

There is a significant statement in the 
answer filed by the father in this case, 
and strongly persuasive as evidence that 
the petitioner here has not received that 
ome training to which she was entitled. 

he answer says that she ‘‘is too young 
and not sufficiently acquainted with 








household duties to enter the bonds of 
matrimony.’’ In a little more than a 
month she will be 20 years of age, and in 
another year she will attain her majority, 
when she will be free to marry when and 
whom she pleases. If she has not yet 
been trained in the performance of the 
duties of housekeeping, when is she to be 
taught it, and why has the instruction 
been so long delayed? The petitioner is 
apparently a strong, healthy gir!, aod 
there is no reason disclosed why she 
should not have been taught the ordinary 
duties of housekeeping. A large propor- 
tion of women marry under 21 years of 
age, and there is no good reason why a 
girl of that age should not be thoroughly 
trained in everything necessary to the 
proper management of a home. This 
voluntary declaration of the father im- 
plies a neglect which may have extended 
to her moral interests. 

Of all men ljving, William Rissmiller is 
the one who ought to marry the petition- 
er, and if he does not who will? As Iam 
charged with the duty in the premises of 
doing what, in my opinion, would be best 
for the petitioner, and as it is my opinion 
that she will be best served by opening 
the way for her to marriage, I grant the 
prayer of the petitioner. 

AS PLUCKY AS A BOY. 

The ways and means by which a clever 
Maine girl earned money for her studies 
in art are briefly sketched in the New 
York Sun. One summer she worked with 
a comrade in an improvised laboratory, 
where the two made jellies, sweet pickles 
and preserves for sale. They made them 
out of fruit and berries which they picked 
themselves. After they got a start, they 
employed the neighborhood boys and girls 
to pick for them. ‘The art student alone 
worked up enough trade to keep her at 
the art school in New York through the 
winter. 

The next summer, when she went home, 
she set up in the vegetable business and 
sold the proceeds of her garden patch to ho- 
tel and boarding-house keepers in the vi- 
cinity. Her truck farm paid well, but itin 
volved much hard work and not very con- 
genial going about. 

The next year the indefatigable girl 
thought of another plan for raising funds, 
She had secured a prize scholarship at the 
art school, but there were still many ex- 
penses to be met. Everybody who is 
familiar with the islands about the Maine 
coast knows how necessary the private 
ferry is to the convenience of the tourists 
and cottagers. Many of the small islands 
contain summer homes, or are occupied 
by camping parties, and visiting is con- 
stant. A man in the art student’s neigh- 
borhood owned such a ferry, which he had 
tired of tending. The girl persuaded him 
to sublet it to her. 

She ran the boat successfully all that 
vacation time, and made a most pictur- 
esque, as well as capable, ferrywoman, in 
her short skirt, shirtwaist and sailor hat. 
Once it got out that her venture was for 
the sake of art and not for notoriety, 
many people quartered in the various 
summer colonies thereabout made it a 
point to patronize her ferry whenever pos- 
sible on their outing excursions. Some 
formed the habit of coming to the ferry 
merely to take aride, The toll she took 
that summer exceeded by a considerable 
sum the revenue from either jelly factory 
or truck farm, 

The girl has now attained a definite 
place in her New York career. Her work 
is decorative design. But she declares 
that if her eyes or hands or ideas give out, 
she intends to start another passenger 
ferry up among the Maine islands. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There ia no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomAn’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 


14 Beacon St. Boston 








OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE N. A. W. S. A. 





AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA, Mrs. H. F. Robinson. : 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary 8. Sperry, San Francisco. 


CoLorRapbo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
ConnEcTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Distr. oF CoLumBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GeEorGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINoIs, Rev. Kate Hughes, Table Grove. 


INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


Iowa, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
KANSAS, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, New Orleans. 
MALNE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 


7th St., Topeka. 


Member National Executive Committea 


Mrs Frances Munds, Prescott. 
Dr. Ida J. Brooks, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 824 Valencia St., 
San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington, 


Mrs. E.mina Spiinger, Chicago. 
tlester M. Hart, i40 Woodruff Place, 


Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 


Mrs. A. ©. Wait, Lincoln 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington, 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 


19 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 


Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St. 
Grand Rapids 
Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Minneapolis. 


Mississippi, MissiHala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 


MissouR!, Mrs. Louise L. Werth, St. Louis. 
MonrTANA, Mrs. George W. Tower, Butte, 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 

Mrs. P. S. Begg, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Emolyn Bowman, Sheridan. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha 
Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 


NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. 
Norts DaAkora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OrEGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 

Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 

Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


214 W. Logan 8Sq., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter 8t., Providence. 


Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 
Sours Dakota, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G, Tharin, Charleston. 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City 


VERMONT, Rey. A. M. Smith. 


WASHINGTON, Mrs. Adele W. Ashmun, Enumelaw. 
Wear VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. 


Wisoonsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 
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STANDING 
Program. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. ex-officio, 


Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., 


New Orleans, La. 


Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 Marlborough 8t., 


Boston, Mass. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Bl’k,Omaha, Neb. 


Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Congressional Work. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman, 


4069 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio. 
Mrs. Virginia M. Shafroth, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. John D. Henderson, Washington, D. C. 


Press. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Enrolment, 


Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Federal Suffrage. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL 


Children, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22nd St., 


New York City, N. Y. 


Legislation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Biackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
Convention Press Work. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Obio. 


COMMITTEES, 


Libraries. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa. 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West 8ist St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Miss Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 
Finance, 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic a 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Literature. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Kates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y. 


COMMITTEES, 
Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 


Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 


Charch Work, 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration, 


In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Conneil of Women.) 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 


be sent post-paid on receipt of price: 


For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy, 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 20 cents each: 


Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage), 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, JohnjD. Long. 
Codéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 


Manual for Club. 


For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 

President’s Annual Addresss Carrie Chapman Catt, 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken, 


Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 











MISS M. 


F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 


Is offering this week some fine bargains in 


COTTON NECKWEAR. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. ’ 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 


one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Kev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Crate of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F., Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


The Nonsense of /t, by IT. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 


Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Small pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 


by Lucy 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDS8*EIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations” of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarue, Australia. 


GREAT 


ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Ill. 
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RESISTANCE TO UNJUST TAXATION. 

The English officials have begun to col- 
lect the taxes assessed for the support of 
the Church of England schools, which 
were lately authorized by Parliament. 
Concerning the character of these schools, 

we cannot do better than to quote a col- 
loquy reported by Rev. R. J. Campbell, of 
the City Temple, London, The colloquy 
occurred in this country. Mr. Campbell 
writes: 

Questioned in a ministers’ meeting, I 
tried to givea reason for “passive resist- 
ance.’’ When I had stated the case to the 
best of my ability, the chairman repeated 
my words in the form of a question: ‘*Do 
you mean to say,” he asked, ‘that under 
your new Act Non-Conformists are ex- 
pected to pay for the teaching of Episco- 
pacy?”’ 

“*Yes,’’ I replied. 

“And that the public has to pay the 
whole cost of the maintenance of schools 
over which they have no effective con- 
trol?” 

“Yes.’’ 

“Well, then,’’ he said, “I should think 
it was a case for active rather than pas- 
sive resistance,’’ and the meeting cheered 
the sentiment. 

It is somewhat instructive to realize, as 
I have done to-day, in a visit to Harvard 
University, that the two greatest institu- 
tions in this country, corresponding to 
Oxford and Cambridge, are not only with- 
out ecclesiastical dominance of any kind, 
but were founded by Independents. 

In the British Weekly we find reports 
from about twenty-five towns in England 
where people were summoned before the 
courts for refusing to pay the school tax. 
This tax was not entered in the tax bills 
as a separate and distinguishable item, 
but is included in the poor rate: so that 
he who wished to refuse payment of the 
school tax, had to make his own estimate 
of the amount to be deducted. At Brank- 
some, two ladies, the Misses Townsend, 
were summoned before the court to show 
why distress warrants should not be issued 
for three shillings nine pence (less than a 
dollar), being the balance of the poor rate 
intended for educational purposes. The 
ladies declined payment on religious 
ground. The judges ordered that their 
goods be seized. The crowd cheered the 
ladies; the judges ordered the court- 
room cleared, but the police were unable 
to execute the order. 

At Sheffield, the Lord Mayor of the city 
sent a check to the overseers, for the pay- 
ment of his poor-rate, but with a deduc- 
tion of the amount supposed to represent 
the school tax. Theresponse of the over- 
seers has not been learned. 

At Hadleigh, when Mr. Hill, a grocer, 
was summoned for non-payment, he stated 
that he had a son in the teaching profes- 
sion, and that the objectionable law barred 
his son from obtaining employment as 
teacher in eight thousand schools simply 
because he was a Dissenter. A distress 
warrant was issued against him. 

The ‘‘Long Eaton Passive Resisters,”’ 
twenty-five in number, were summoned to 
Derby. They went in two brakes labelled 
‘*Passive Resisters.’"’ The collector had 
refused to accept a part of the tax as- 
sessed, demanding the whole amount, 
The court refused to hear a plea of con- 
scientious objections and ordered distress 
warrants with costs. 

At Belfer the goods of three men were 
sold for the educational tax. The amoynt 
of this tax, whose payment was refused, 
was nine shillings five pence—a little over 
two dollars—and the costs were seventy- 
nine shillings, nearly twenty dollars, to be 
paid by the citizens who had refused. 

In some cases the levies made by the 
officials were made very irritating. In one 
case the citizen tendered his watch to the 
official for seizure; the official refused it 
and carried away his dining-room furni- 
ture, 

The auctioneering of the goods thus 
distrained, has been attended with much 
disorder and some violence. 

In two instances citizens of the United 
States, resident in England, were among 
those whose taxes had to be collected by 
force. 

The unpopularity among Englishmen of 
this attempt to sustain sectarian schools 
by taxes levied on the people at large 
is becoming more and more evident. The 
sympathies of the people of America are 
almost unanimously against such taxation, 
(except in the case of women). 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR OLDER WOMEN. 

“The old idea that the world has no 
place for the woman who has passed her 
youthful days is decrepit,’’ writes Rose 
Seelye Miller in the August Housekeeper. 
‘The woman of to-day is not the school 
girl nor the sentimental young woman of 
twenty to thirty. The woman who does 
the best service in all lines of life is the 
one who has fully matured, who is ‘along 
in years’ as some would say. 

‘*How many women are left widowed late 
in life, perhaps at forty or forty-five, even 
later! How many who are thus left are 
without means of support! A greater 
number than many of us think or know, 








and yet how many do make a success of 
life even at that late date, who make a 
place and become remunerative wage- 
earners. 

“A woman who was widowed at forty, 
who even lost her mind from over-mental 
work, and was sent to an asylum, regained 
her mental equilibrium and took up life 
again and earned a competence as an 
agent. This is much better than giving 
up and letting some one else support her. 
It gave her occupation for mind and body 
and that free sense of independence so 
dear to every American. 

“Another woman, widowed late in life, 
with little at her disposal, opened a fash- 
ionable dressmaking establishment. She 
spoke French fluently, and to ber English 
she was able to give acertain French ac- 
cent. She made a success of this line of 
life, and another woman at sixty-seven 
took about her last penny and went 
abroad. There she spent some happy 
years talking English in a convent to pu- 
pils who needed such training, and finally 
a wealthy, but not very well educated, 
woman engaged her as a companion. She 
travelled some years, and at about seventy- 
three took up the study of German, which 
she made a success. 

‘*T wo women have grown into successful 
hotel managers, starting with small sum- 
mer cottages, and a few boarders, ‘These 
women had children and had to make a 
living right along. 

‘*One woman has made a good compe- 
tence renting flats and sub-letting them. 
Another woman whom I know and who 
must be fifty or more, rents rooms in her 
comfortable home and in this way makes 
a comfortable living. Upon occasion she 
takes a boarder or two, if such as are 
rooming desire their meals in the house. 

“A young man left his business to care 
for his child who was sick. He could not 
afford the price the trained nurse demand- 
ed, and he could not find any woman who 
would assume the charge for less than the 
regulation price. He said: ‘I could 
have paid fifteen dollars a week, or even 
twenty, but thirty-five was beyond my 
purse utterly.’ Hence he had to stay at 
home and do the duty of love because he 
could not afford to hire it done. If some 
woman who was in need of means had 
been at hand, she could have at once made 
a place for herself, for with this one piece 
of work done faithfully the avenue would 
have opened up many more.”’ 








=> -—- 
IMMIGRATION FIGURES FOR 1902. 

The immigration figures for the year 
are of a kind to cause solicitude, Of a 
total of 921,000, including some 600,000 
aliens not of the immigrant class, the en- 
ormous number of 672,000 came from 
Italy, Austria- Hungary, and Russia. 
These are aliens, indeed, in a sense in 
which the word cannot fairly be applied 
to the German and Scandinavian immi- 
grants. The Northern immigrants come 
with a conscious intention of becoming 
Americans, and often with some knowl- 
edge of what that implies. The Russians, 
Austrians and Italians arrive with but 
very vague ideas of bettering their condi- 
tion, and with absolutely no sense of what 
republican institutions mean. They are, 
as soon as naturalized, easy game for the 
political organizer, and will be, when once 
they get beyond the grade of manual 
labor, plastic material for the union agi- 
tator. For the four great immigration 
years beginning with 1900, and including 
this year, the total immigration from 
these three countries has been 1,680,848, 
or 2 per cent. of our entire population. 
Evidently the problem of assimilating 
this mass is a serious one. It takes 
roughly speaking, a period of forty years 
for assimilation to become complete, and 
immigration at the rate of a million a 
year for forty years would be formidable 
indeed. But there is every reason to be- 
lieve that, just as German and British 
immigration dropped sharply after 1893, 
and has continued to diminish, so the 
present flood from Austria, Italy and 
Russia will in turn decrease.—New York 
Nation. 





MUST MAKE THEMSELVES HEARD. 

The Congregationalist, in speaking of 
the recent educational convention in Bos- 
ton, says of the few women who got a lit- 
tle foothold on the platform: “It was 
noticeable that many of them spoke with- 
out notes, and nearly all had good voices.”’ 
This was true of the various representa. 
tives of the Federation of Clubs who spoke 
in the big ampitheatre at Chautauqua last 
week, and, in fact, it may be said of the 
majority of women nowadays who appear 
on the rostrum. 

In 1852, at the woman’s rights conven- 
tion held in Syracuse, N. Y., the first one 
ever attended by Susan B. Anthony, she 
became so indignant at the weak, piping 
voices of the women that finally she rose 
up and said: ‘I move that hereafter the 
papers shall be given to some one to read 
who can be heard. It is an imposition on 
an audience to have to sit quietly through 


a long speech of which they cannot hear 
aword. We do not stand up here to be 
seen, but to be heard.’’ Whereupon one 
of the leaders of the cause informed her 
that ‘‘ladies did not come there to screech; 


speak like ladies.’"’ Miss Anthony stuck 
to her point, and at last the Rev. Samuel 
J. May preserved the peace by urging the 
speakers to hold up their heads and ad- 
dress the people on the back row of seats. 

The public has long since enacted that 
the woman who takes the platform must 
make herself heard or the audience will 
walk out. Now it is beginning to be de 
manded that she shall leave her manuscript 
at home and speak without notes, yet it 
is less than fifty years since a woman who 
stood up in public and read a paper even 
in a small, ladylike voice, brought down 
upon ber the bitter criticism of men and 
the ostracism of her sister women. 

A. H. H. 


THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE. — An en- 

agement has been concluded with Mr. J. 

. Gilmour to appear with the stock com 
pany for three weeks, beginning next 
Monday. The great popularity of Mr. 
Gilmour in earlier years ensures him a 
hearty welcome upon his return. He be- 
gins his engagement in ‘Jim the Penman” 
as James Ralston. He will again win the 
distinction which has always attended 
his impersonation of this strong character. 
“Jim the Penman’’ has had two revivals 
since the original production at Castle 
Square, but the changes in the company 
since its last presentation will give inter- 
est to the coming performances. At the 
Monday matinee choice chocvlate bonbons 
will be distributed. 


Boston THEATRE.—One of the early 
important attractions coming will be the 
rural comedy drama, “Quincy Adams 
Sawyer,’’ now in the third season of con- 
tinued success. The engagement will be- 
gin Monday, Sept. 28, and continues for 
three weeks only. A rare treat is in store 
for all who love what is excrutiatingly 
funny, with brilliant touches of refined 
pathos, in the bucolic drama. This great- 
est of all New England plays has the rare 
honor of spending four months during the 
coming season in four cities only —two 
months in New York City, one month in 
Philadelphia, three weeks in Boston, and 
two weeks in Chicago. 














A TRIP TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


A ride to the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington over the famous cog railway is an 
experiénce of a lifetime, and no visit to 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
is complete without it. When once on 
the summit the grandest scenic view in 
New England is spread out before the eye, 
as it wanders over the hills, mountains, 
valleys, lakes and rivers of four States, 
The chain of the Green Mountains is seen 
to the west, and over Camel’s Hump rises 
several peaks of the Adirondacks, and 
prominent peaks are visible in Canada. 
The ocean and the territory around Port- 
land, also Lake Sebago and other waters 
in Maine can be seen on clear days, while 
nearer loom up the vast chains of moun- 
tains that surround the monarch of New 
England. The railway itself is an object 
of great interest to the visitor, and mil- 
lions of passengers have been carried up 
and down the mountain without accident 
during the past 35 years. The Boston & 
Maine Railroad, which takes tourists to 
the White Mountains, is without exception 
the most comfortably equipped railroad in 
the country. The service, from the gen- 
eral manager to the clerks in the offices of 
the company, is exceptionally efficient, and 
the conductors on their palatial cars are 
politeand attentive to the requirements of 
passengers. By all means ascend Mount 
Washington by the cog railway whenever 
you visit “the Switzerland of America.’’ 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 











1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as _ Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
thé solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 
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NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


| President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLac 
2407 Park Row Building, New York City. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mase 


Vice-President at-Large, Rey ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR y 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. eee oaks 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Miss Lavra CLay. Whitehall, Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 


Auditors, 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTEKS LETTER. 


WARREN, OHI0, Ava. 12, 1903, 
The Connecticut Camp Meeting Association lately discussed and passed a resoly. 
tion favoring woman suffrage. This act places that Association on record to ‘‘do aj) 
in its power to assist in obtaining for the women of Connecticut their entire politica} 
freedom.”’ 


A friend in lowa who never fails to use suffrage stationery and the suffrage stamps 
writes us of an amusing experience which resulted from one of her letters. She wrote 
to a very conservative religious periodical renewing a subscription, and in a few days 
received a letter from a member of the office force of the paper asking for some of the 
“suffrage labels,’’ and enclosing pay for the same. He stated that he wanted the 
“labels’’ for his stamp collection. Of course his wants were supplied, and our friend 
took advantage of the opportunity to send some leaflets also. She was the more 
amused at the request because the nearest approach to liberality on the woman ques. 
tion which she ever had found in this particular journal was the admission that a 
woman might be permitted to speak in a ‘‘mixed’’ prayer-meeting “if she were 
decently veiled.”’ 





Hundreds of Lucy Stone souvenirs have been sent in response to orders from 
various States, and one hundred went to Engiand. In ordering these, Mre, Annie L, 
Diggs said: ‘‘Please send me one hundred of the souvenir cards. I’m going to have 
a little occasion on August 13 to keep the memory green of sweet, blessed Lucy Stone.” 





Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, of Rochester, writes to Headquarters: ‘Isn’t it discour- 
aging that we must use our most valuable possessions—time and strength—in seeking 
simply to exercise a right, the justice of which is almost unquestioned? *T would be 
so much saner to allow it, and so release our energies to learn how best to serve! 
What wanton waste the State makes of its servants, and how rebellious it makes me! 
There are so many things I long to do more than to work for suffrage, but I can’t do 
them while this everlasting cause is unsettled. I’m sure I should bolt if I could get 
Miss Anthony and her devoted lieutenants out of my head. But when I remember 
their years of consecration, I’m ashamed, and only regain my self-respect by hustling 
for a new member or reclaiming an old one,” Who thinks our cause can fail reckons 
without the host. Such devotion, such loyalty, such singleness of purpose are bound 
to win! 





The work in Texas is going on beautifully, as we predicted it would, when we 
learned that Miss Annette Finnegan had taken the helm. She writes, in a recent 
letter: ‘‘Our suffrage work is progressing splendidly! Our Houston Club is growing, 
although we are now adjourned for the summer; and the success of the Galveston 
Club has delighted my heart. We organized there in June, and soon after one of the 
officers wrote enthusiastically of their success. They expected soon te have a mem- 
bership of fifty. They bave eleven prominent men members, and excellent officers, 
The desire of my heart now is to get Texas well organized. I am trying to get the 
names of the right persons in the different large towns, and then, if I can make 
arrangements for parlor meetings, I will visit the towns the latter part of October and 
try to organize clubs, Then late in November I want a State Convention, and, of 
course, we are looking forward to having Miss Shaw with us. We must have her visit 
us this year. She will help the cause on wonderfully. We are working hard, and 
hope to accomplish a great deal before the year is up.’’ This is another of the letters 
that make us say, ‘‘There is no such word as fail.’’ 





Mrs, Nellie Holbrook Blinn, of California, will represent our Association as a 
fraternal delegate at the National Meeting of the Woman's Relief Corps. 





Mrs. May Wright Sewall and Mrs. Mary Wood Swift left on July 30 for Dresden 
on important business, as has already been announced. 





Miss Ida A. Craft, New York State’s efficient treasurer, in ordering one hundred 
of the Lucy Stone souvenirs to send to her suffrage friends “and to those unconvert. 
ed,’’ says: ‘I was born into the work for equal rights the month that Lucy Stone 
passed away, and had to go to Uhicago to hear about our cause. For at the World’s 
Fair in the Woman’s Building I heard Susan B. Anthony and Rev. Anna H. Shaw, the 
first speakers for the rights of women to whom I had ever listened. My interest was 
at once aroused, and, upon returning to Brooklyn, I attended the annual Convention 
of the New York State W. S. A. From there I went to the monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn W. S. A., and joined. Ever since I have been trying to make up for lost 
time by helping on the good work just as much as I can.” 

What a splendid thing it would be for our cause if every believer could be made 
to feel her individual responsibility as Miss Craft feels hers! 





The Political Equality Club at Hull, Iowa, subscribes for three copies of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL—one for its president, one for the president of the Academy, and 
one for the Public School, stipulating that all teachers and pupils shall have an oppor- 
tunity to read it. This Club also places magazines and suffrage leaflets in racks in the 
railroad stations, scale house, barber shop, and hotel, It recently asked the Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian ministers to preach on woman suffrage, and both consented to 
do so. The work of this Club affords a number of suggestions for State Presidents in 
thinking of plans of work to be presented at fall Conventions, 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 
Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. ANNOUNCEMENT. 
AMY F. ACTON, The Club Woman Magazine 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boxton, Mass 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe 
cial Articles by prominent women, 40 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman cat 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 





A Woman Physician will receive guests 
into her most attractive cottage on the Cliffs. 
Rooms with drift-wood fires, and beautiful views 
of breakers. Wholesome, generous table. Ad- 
dress 2 Marginal Road, Nahant, Mass. 


(i. 











And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


Single Fare, 50c. 
me Thc. “tan 


Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 








Elevated stati Stairs, ton, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M.—Leave Club. Write for particulars. 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.—— Sundays leave 





Boston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 8.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Bost Gi iter Steamboat Co. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City: 
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